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A Christmas Book: An Anthology for Moderns 


Compiled by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine 


A galaxy of Christmas ballads, carols, stories, recipes—from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. Full color frontispiece and color plates. New Edition. $3.00 


The Essential T. E. Lawrence | 


Selected by David Garnett 


Selections from the best works of the famed soldier-adventurer-writer-archaeologist— 
all arranged so that extracts tell the continuous story of Lawrence in his own words. 


The Confident Years: 1885-1915 


By Van Wyck Brooks 


A masterful panorama of American writers during one of our most productive literary 
‘periods. From William Dean Howells to Ernest Hemingway, the decades were crowded 
with men and women who left their mark in the world of letters. Only the genius of Van 
Wyck Brooks could reveal this era with such penetrating insight. $6.00 


Children of the Rainbow 


By Bryan MacMahon, author of The Lion Tamer 


In the mid-twenties, there was an Irish village of rare beauty and charm—far removed 
from the riotous world outside. Here is an entrancing, panoramic novel of the people of 
that village, their lives and loves, dramas and delights, the color and music of a wistful 
land. : $3.95 


Clara 
By Lonnie Coleman, author of The Sound of Spanish Voices 


One of the most distinguished novels of the season: the moving, dramatic story of two 
women—one a Negro, the other white—their lives in a small Alabama town, the feud 
between them, the way they affected one another for good and for bad. $3.00 


Betrothed: / Promessi Sposi 
A Tale of XVIlth Century Milan 


By Alessandro Manzoni. Newly translated by Archibald Colquhoun 


One of the great Italian classics—a new, complete translation of this famous novel 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


One of the most dynamic figures 
among contemporary authors is Arthur 
Koestler. Ever since the appearance of 
Darkness at Noon, a new Koestler book 
has been an event. BEN Ray REDMAN is 
a respected veteran critic, experienced 
enough to have a long view but not old 
enough to have lost keenness and drive. 
You will like Redman’s exposition, 
“Arthur Koestler: Radical’s Progress.” 


We must provide for individual differ- 
ences in the tastes and abilities of our 
students, we have been told many times. 
Seeing these great differences at close 
range, we agree. But how? In “‘Achieving 
Unity with Diversity” MARGARET RYAN 
presents clearly and with practical de- 
tails a classroom-tested procedure for 
solving this very important problem. 
Her exposition is so simple that her plan 
seems almost commonplace. 


Can we afford to let “slow-learning”’ 
boys and girls drop out of high school 
because they find it futile and boresome? 
But we cannot use taxpayers’ money to 
give them free entertainment. New York 
City high schools are attempting to meet 
this problem with an experiment. It 
seems to be succeeding, as one might 
predict on purely theoretical grounds 
that it would. Both exposition and 
evaluation appear in “The XG Pro- 
gram,” the editor’s compilation from 
letters written by teachers working in 


the program. 


LESTER VANDER WERF gives in his 
“Textures in the Teaching of English’ 
some heart-warming accounts of good 
teaching and good teachers. His empha- 
sis is upon the whole spirit and outlook 


of these teachers, which rest immediately 
upon their own moral and intellectual 
qualities. 


“Collage” (ké-ldzh’) may be a new 
word to you. Never mind: Epwarp 
R. FAGAN defines it in his “‘To Literature 
via the Collage.”” Some other device 
might have worked as well, even in his 
very difficult situation, but the psycholo- 
gy of getting the boys to express them- 
selves behind the mask of artistry is 
sound, and so is showing them how to 
understand the art of others but to use 
their own methods of expression. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY’s paper on “Com- 
pound Words” offers some principles 
which should prove helpful. You can read 
it in six minutes, and in six more make 
notes for presenting its ideas to a class if 
the occasion arises. 


In “Vocabulary Development through 
the Reading of the Daily Newspaper,” 
FREDERIC B. BAXTER explains one way 
of fostering the development of a funda- 
mental skill of thinking and expression. 


MarjoriE May’s “Punctuation with 
Punch” is not primarily about mastering 
words but learning to use punctuation 
marks to clarify expression. 


One of the two boys whom we over- 
hear in Mrs. MARGARET W. BOoUuTELLE’s 
“Talking about Books” was lucky! 


We notice three collections of science 
fiction this month (p. 588), a symptom 
of its growing popularity. 

Juveniles must be selling well, too; see 
our long list of new ones under “‘Teaching 
Materials.” 
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SHORT STORIES FOR OUR TIMES 


Simon Certner George H. Henry 


There are 25 absorbing. short stories contained in this excellent an- 
thology for high school students. Many of the best modern writers 
are represented with stories of humor, pathos, sentiment, and realism. 
In addition, these stories have a particular meaning for young people 
today, for they are concerned with everyday experiences and interests 
of the average student. 
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UNIQUE! 


AT LONG LAST, a textbook written especially for vocational and industrial arts students 


VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 


By JOCHEN and SHAPIRO 


The ONLY English textbook that really MEETS THE NEEDS of 
pupils whose main abilities are in vocational areas, not linguistic 


LANGUAGE—extremely simple and col- 
loquial 

MOTIVATION—based entirely on voca- 
tional work—in class and on the job 

ILLUSTRATIONS—amusing, oriented 
toward the worker in school and in life 

FORMAL GRAMMAR—held to a mini- 
mum. Emphasis is placed on practical 
needs in speaking and writing. 

INDIVIDUAL LESSONS — practically 
self-teaching 

DRILL WORK—taken from many voca- 
tional fields. All: drill work does double 
duty; drill sentences aim to teach good 
shop practices, safety, democratic atti- 


tudes, as well as to give practice in cor- 
rect English. 

SPELLING—words the prospective worker 
needs to know 

TESTS—for each major unit. Pre-tests, re- 
view tests and achievement tests give a 
true picture of the pupil’s progress. 

WIDE APPLICATION—equally suitable 
for group activity and for individual in- 
struction; a good “‘catch-up” book for 
late-entering students; easy for the slow 
learner yet interesting and amusing for 
the brighter; unexcelled for those pupils 
in the academic high schools who are en- 
rolled in vocational or industrial arts 
courses. 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation 
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It’s Fun! 


Just published 
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Each important literature of the 
world surveyed by its own expert. 
Edited by Charlton Laird. 


Humanely written 
Selective bibliographies 
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(NCTE member's price, $2.10) 


National Council of Teachers 
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New exciting way to teach 
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The fundamentals of English 
for greater pupil-success in 
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Warriner HANDBOOKS 


Basic teaching texts in gram- 
mar and composition for high 
schools. 


BOOK ONE: Grades 9 and 10 
BOOK TWO: Grades II and 12 


Complete eee providing a full composition program as 


well as a thorough study of grammar 
+ and usage. 


Compact eee omitting non-essential trimmings and 


| concentrating upon the fundamentals 


of language instruction. 


Convenient ee arranged in handbook form for ease of 


reference, with a simple numbering sys- 
tem and full indexing. 
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Arthur Koestler: Radicals Progress 


BEN RAY REDMAN’ 


Ix rue case of every author there is a 
more or less close mutual engagement of 
life and work. In the case of Arthur 
Koestler that engagement is remarkably 
close, almost complete, so that if we 
would understand his books we must ap- 
proach them by way of his biography. 
The first crucial act of his life was his 
joining the Communist party at the end 
of 1931. The second crucial act was his 
leaving the party in the early spring of 
1938. His books are, in large measure, 
one long dialogue with himself regarding 
these polar actions and their intellectual 
concomitants, a record of their conse- 
quences, and an examination of the na- 
ture of the revolutionary utopia that was 
transformed, by a horrible and cruel 
metamorphosis, into Stalin’s totalitarian 
tyranny. They also reveal a persistent 
nostalgia for lost beliefs, an ineradicable 
pride in their author’s revolutionary 
past, and a passionate yearning for a new 
creed. 

Born in Budapest, in 1905, Koestler 
came to communism by the road that 
many Europeans of his generation fol- 
lowed; he came to it from the wreckage 
of a once prosperous middle-class family 
that had been ruined by the first World 

t Author, editor, motion-picture producer. 


War and the inflation of the 1920’s; he 
came to it in search of a new rationale of 
life and a new security to replace those of 
which he had been robbed while still a 
child. “At the age of nine, when our 
middle-class idyl collapsed,” he tells us 
in The God That Failed, ‘‘I had suddenly 
become conscious of the economic Facts 
of Life.’ And he adds, a little later: 
“Thus I projected a personal predica- 
ment onto the structure of society at 
large.” Perhaps it may be worth noting 
in passing that this kind of projection has 
been an activating factor in the history of 
many party members. 

Koestler’s conditioning for commu- 
nism began in 1914, when his father sud- 
denly found himself in a world with 
which he was unable to cope; but, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, Koestler 
was not ready to receive the “new revela- 
tion” until he had proved himself tough 
enough to support himself and his par- 
ents by successful adjustments to the de- 
mands of capitalism. Not until he had 
achieved ‘‘a comfortable income”’ by five 
years of work as a correspondent for the 
Ullstein newspapers, and had settled 
himself as an editor in the Berlin office of 
the great liberal publishing house, was he 
ready to join the party. By then he had 
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read Marx and Engels and Lenin with 
studious attention and mounting en- 
thusiasm, finally experiencing the same 
sense of revelation and rapture that 
Kepler felt when he contemplated his 
perfected theory of planetary motion. 
There was “now an answer to every ques- 
tion.” 

The Ullsteins’ brilliant editor was the 
most eager of converts. He wished to give 
his whole life to the party—and for a 
time it seemed that the party could make 
good use of him. But, proving only 
briefly useful when placed in an Apparat, 
he soon became an ordinary member of a 
regular Berlin cell. Here he found that 
half his activities were legal, half illegal; 
but his one full-time job was to prove 
himself a true son of the people. “Intel- 
lectual self-castration,”’ he writes in 
bitter retrospect, ‘“‘was a small price to 
pay for achieving some likeness to Com- 
rade Ivan Ivanovich.” 

When he found himself involved in the 
collapse of the German Communist 
party, Koestler could not understand the 
fatal orders that came from Moscow; but 
he knew that they must be right, because 
his creed told him that the Kremlin was 
infallible. Even a year spent in Russia 
failed to dissipate the cloud of illusion in 
which he lived. He was profoundly 
shocked by what he saw and heard. He 
could not deny the facts. But his creed 
sustained him in the belief that Russia 
was passing through a transitional, un- 
avoidable stage on its march toward the 
workers’ paradise. ““My faith had been 
badly shaken,” he was to write years 
later, ‘but thanks to the elastic shock- 
absorbers, I was slow in becoming con- 
scious of the damage. A number of exter- 
nal events and inner rationalizations 
helped me to carry on and delay the final 
crack-up.” 

One of the external events was™ the 
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party’s adoption of the Popular Front 
strategy. In the autumn of 1933 Koestler 
left Russia for Paris, where he plunged 
into the new phase of the revolutionary 
struggle. After the outbreak of the Span- 
ish War he managed to get to Seville as 
a correspondent, but he was permitted 
to remain in Franco territory for barely 
two days. Six months later he was report- 
ing the Republican side of the war; and 
he was a marked man because of an anti- 
Franco pamphlet he had written after his 
first Spanish adventure. Captured by his 
enemies when Malaga fell, he was thrown 
into prison under sentence of death. But 
his execution was delayed until, after 
four months of prison life, he was set free 
in June, 1937, thanks to the efforts of the 
British government. When he left prison, 
he was still a loyal party member, but 
less than a year later—after the real 
meaning of the Russian purges had at 
last been brought home to him by the 
arrest of two of his closest friends and his 
brother-in-law—he walked out of the 
party into the trackless desert of inde- 
pendent, lonely radicalism. (Again, in 
passing, it may be worth noting that, just 
as a personal predicament lay behind 
Koestler’s dedication to communism, so 
it required another personal loss, or at 
least the threat of it, to trip the psychic 
trigger that finally made it possible for 
him to admit that for seven years he had 
been a wilfully self-deceived fool.) Koest- 
ler left the party, but even as he did so he 
declared his loyalty to the U.S.S.R., pro- 
fessing to believe that it would turn back 
to true socialism “and that, in spite of 
everything, the Soviet Union still ‘repre- 
sented our last and only hope on a planet 
in rapid decay.’ ’”’ Neither his break with 
Russian communism nor his disillusion- 
ment was yet complete. His books mark 
the stages by which both came to be so. 

These books have followed one an- 
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other fairly rapidly, but not so rapidly as 
to disallow time for intermediate think- 
ing. In Dialogue with Death (1938), 
originally titled Spanish Testament, 
Koestler gave a brief account of his ex- 
periences with the Spanish Republican 
forces, described the “last days” of 
Malaga, and recorded his physical and 
intellectual life in the prisons of Malaga 
and Seville—a life which taught him that 
“the human spirit is able to call upon 
certain aids of which, in normal circum- 
stances it has no knowledge, and the ex- 
isténce of which it only discovers in itself 
in abnormal circumstances.” The Gladia- 
tors (1939), a blend of a little history and 
much imagination, is the story of the 
Slave War of 73-71 B.c., and Spartacus’ 
vain attempt to establish a utopian Sun 
State, written with the author’s eyes 
fixed on another, greater, later revolution 
that went awry. With Darkness at Noon 
(1940) Koestler reached far more readers 
than he had ever reached before; and 
deservedly, for this novel of the old 
Bolshevik who decides that he can best 
serve the party by one final act of self- 
abasement—this novel that has been 
widely accepted as a credible explanation 
of the confessions that astonished and 
puzzled Western observers of the Mos- 
cow Trials—is a fine achievement in the 
art of fiction. 

Scum of the Earth (1941) records the 
author’s shocked response to the Hitler- 
Stalin pact and his unhappy experiences 
in France after the outbreak of the sec- 
ond World War. Arrival and Departure 
(1943) is another novel of radical disil- 
lusionment, and a bitter one, for it tells 
how Peter Slavek is stripped of the be- 
liefs by which he has lived, how he is 
forced to realize that his revolutionary 
faith and heroism have been only psychic 
frauds overlying a buried sense of guilt, 
and how he is compelled at last to resolve 


his personal problem by a decision more 
mystical than rational. Twilight Bar—an 
Escapade in Four Acts (1945) is a clever 
but trifling venture into play form, which 
amusingly questions man’s right to sur- 
vive. In 1945 Koestler also published The 
Yogi and the Commissar, a collection of 
miscellaneous papers written over a 
three-year period, the most important of 
which searchingly analyzed the “Soviet 
myth” and demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion the utter falsity of the idea that the 
U.S.S.R. is “moving toward socialism.” 
This book takes its title from the papers 
in which Koestler set up the Yogi against 
the Commissar, as antithetical types— 
the one believing in Change from Within, 
the other in Change from Without—and 
argued that as yet no synthesis of the 
two has ever been achieved but that it 
must be achieved if European civilization 
is to be saved from destruction “either by 
total war’s successor Absolute War, or 
by Byzantine Conquest.’’ This he wrote 
in October, 1944. 

Thieves in the Night (1946) is a novel 
which owes its existence to Koestler’s 
knowledge of Palestine as it was in 1937- 
39, with its quarreling Jewish factions, 
hostile Arabs, baffled British, and rising 
communes in which the flame of idealism 
burned high. No one of the three parties 
to the triangular conflict comes off well. 
The unpleasant traits of the Jewish set- 
tlers, for example, are even stressed; but 
they are sympathetically traced to their 
source in centuries of ghetto living. The 
story begins with a group of young Zion- 
ists setting out by night to found a new 
commune on land which has been legally 
purchased but which they know will still 
be claimed by the Arabs as their own; it 
ends a year or so later—after pitched 
battle, much hard work, petty bicker- 
ings, many adjustments, and murder— 
with the now veteran members of this 
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commune helping another group of 
young men and women to claim their 
portion of the Promised Land. It ends, 
too, with Joseph, the English-Jewish 
hero, becoming an active member of the 
Stern band of terrorists, convinced that 
their acts are both justified and neces- 
sary, in view of the conditions created by 
British betrayal of the Jews. (Once again, 
let us note, in Koestler’s work, as in his 
life, a personal motivation of a political 
decision: Joseph is able to make up his 
mind to join the Sternists only after he 
has learned that the Arabs have brutally 
murdered the girl he loved.) 

Palestine claimed Koestler’s pen again 
in 1949, when, in Promise and Fulfillment, 
he surveyed the complex sequence of 
events that led to the establishment of 
the State of Israel; gave his readers a 
brief eyewitness account of the Jewish- 
Arab war; explained the conflict between 
the government and Irgun and the rise of 
terrorism; described life in Israel’s towns 
and communistic settlements; saluted 
the appearance of a new type of Hebrew; 
and, after an examination of the society 
and politics of the Jewish state, at- 
tempted to forecast its cultural and po- 
litical future. In this heterogeneous book, 
as in his Palestinian novel, Koestler 
proved his ability to see all round his 
subject, to see the rightness of both 
Arabs and Jews. As for British policy, he 
found it muddled, mistaken, and strong- 
ly influenced by an absurd miscalculation 
of the strength of the Arab League; but 
it was not, in his opinion, Machiavellian 
—although, at the end, it deserved to be 
called “‘surrealistic.”’ 

The year 1949 also saw the publication 
of one of Koestler’s most remarkable, 
most ambitious books, Imsight and Out- 
look: An Inquiry into the Common Foun- 
dations of Science, Art, and Social Ethics, 
in which the author seeks to trace a con- 
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tinuous line of creative activity from the 
simplest joke, up through the comic arts, 
and the neutral or scientific arts, to the 
emotive arts of literature, drama, and 
their peers. The creative process of all, 
he argues, originates in what he calls the 
act of “bisociation,’”’ or dual association 
—“that is, the simultaneous correlation 
of an experience to two otherwise inde- 
pendent operative fields.” This theory of 
bisociation is at once ingenious and 
usable. But, even more important for 
those readers who are interested in fol- 
lowing a radical’s progress, Insight and 
Outlook presents implicitly a philosophi- 
cal explanation of why past revolutions 
have necessarily failed and a philosophi- 
cal foundation for long-range—or per- 
haps we should call it long-shot—opti- 
mism. Koestler asserts that the life of 
every member of ‘“‘the biological hier- 
archy”’ is a continuous inner struggle be- 
tween self-assertive and integrative or 
self-transcending tendencies: The ideal of 
every biological community is an equilib- 
rium at once stable and dynamic; a state 
in which the self-transcending emotions 
“can achieve the individual’s social in- 
tegration without thwarting his natural 
appetites.” But it is unlikely that much 
progress can be made toward this ideal 
“until man’s environment becomes rea- 
sonably standardized, that is, until the 
technical exploitation of nature ap- 
proaches saturation point, both with re- 
gard to the satisfaction of existing needs 
and the cessation of the process of creat- 
ing new ones.” Here, then, we have an 
explanation of why utopia is not yet with 
us; but, says Koestler, there are signs 
which would seem to indicate that the 
time in which the social ideal might be 
possible “‘is not quite as fantastically dis- 
tant as it may appear at first sight.” 
These are words of good cheer. However, 
we realize that they are the words of 
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faith rather than reason when, a little 
later, the author asks whether Western 
European civilization has the power to 
survive until the necessary international 
integrations and environmental adapta- 
tions have been achieved—and then an- 
swers his own question by saying that 
this seems unlikely at present but that 
we can hope and strive. 

Having delivered himself of this con- 
siderable work, the author joined with 
Silone, Gide, Spender, and Richard 
Wright in the publication of a sym- 
posium, The God That Failed (1950), in 
which they all told the world how they 
came to be, and why they ceased to be, 
Communists. Koestler’s latest book is 
another novel, The Age of Longing 
(1951), constructed on a larger scale and 
more variously amusing than any of its 
predecessors—a novel laid in Paris, in the 
near future of the middle 1950’s, and 
inhabited almost entirely by lost, lonely, 
yearning souls. 

The road followed by the author of 
this dozen books—each of which marks a 
stage or station of his march—is straight 
and plain. When Koestler wrote Dialogue 
with Death, he was still a Communist. In 
The Gladiators he began to ask why revo- 
lutions go wrong, writing picturesquely, 
but failing in the realization and presen- 
tation of Spartacus. With Darkness at 
Noon he became complete master of his 
material and master of his readers. He 
knew the old Bolshevik, Rubashov, from 
the inside out. He knew the grounds of 
his disillusionment and understood his 
private sense of guilt; he knew why 
Rubashov must end by confessing to 
crimes he had never committed. Into this 
book Koestler channeled all his revolu- 
tionary knowledge, experience, and emo- 
tion, with a resultant concentration of 
power that he has not matched else- 
where. The novel is not only a profound 
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study of Communistic psychology; it is a 
study of Russian character that is on the 
same level as Conrad’s very different 
Under Western Eyes. Compared with 
Darkness at Noon, Arrival and Departure 
seems almost contrived. But it is always 
interesting, sometimes brilliant, and it 
emphatically marks a stage of the radi- 
cal’s progress, for it ends with Peter 
Slavek’s assertion of his belief that “a 
new god is about to be born.”’ The Yogi 
and the Commissar sums up the position 
held by Koestler in 1945. When he wrote 
Thieves in the Night, the novelist turned 
from his own lost creed to the still ardent 
faith of the young Zionists and found at 
least some measure of solace and invigor- 
ation by associating himself with be- 
lievers who were making the desert 
bloom like the rose. The significance of 
Insight and Outlook has already been 
made clear. In The Age of Longing Koest- 
ler fractionally shares his own experience 
with a score of characters. Almost every- 
one is lost and yearning, living under a 
doom that threatens from the East; and 
more than one of them, like Peter Slavek, 
is waiting for the birth of a new god, a 
new religion. The author is wittier, more 
brilliant, than ever. His novel is crowded 
as no novel of his has been before. Once 
again, this time through many eyes, we 
see how and why the Great Revolution 
was perverted and betrayed. The people 
are vigorously, variously alive, and most 
of them—as is usual with Koestler—are 
as tirelessly eloquent as their creator. 
The action is cleverly, entertainingly, 
sometimes cynically stage-managed. Cer- 
tainly this is Koestler’s biggest novel, 
and many readers will consider it his 
best; while others, for all their enjoy- 
ment, will think back to the formal per- 
fection and the concentrated, cumulative 
power of Darkness at Noon. 

Yes, the road from Dialogue with Death 
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to The Age of Longing is straight and 
plain, but it has also been a hard and 
agonizing road. One might compare 
Koestler’s parting with his past to the 
amputation of a limb—not by one sharp, 
clean stroke, but by recurrent use of the 
surgeon’s knife. Koestler’s past has al- 
most literally been whittled away. He 
was unable to make the sudden leap, 
made by so many of his fellow ex-Com- 
munists, from the bosom of one infallible 
church into the bosom of another. He has 
longed, and still longs, for faith; but he 
has been unable to repeat his act of “‘in- 
tellectual self-castration.”’ He has looked 
to science for certainties, but he has been 
unable to find in science all the answers 
for which he yearns. He has come to ad- 
mit that the half-loaf of imperfect de- 
mocracy is better than the full loaf of a 
nonexistent utopia. Yet-he is still proud 
of his Communist past. He makes much 
of himself as a Cassandra who warned 
the world against Hitler—but what else 
could he have done as a good Stalinist? 
He makes much of himself as an old anti- 
Fascist fighter—but what else could he 
have been as a good Stalinist? He ignores 
the fact that there were men and women 
who opposed Hitler and fought fascism 
for reasons less selfish than those that 
animated Communists. And he is still, 
apparently, unwilling to admit that there 
were intelligent persons who, during the 
1930’s, refused, for the right reasons, to 
follow the Moscow piper; he still cannot 
rid himself of the lingering conviction 
that their reasons must, somehow, have 
been wrong. 
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As one looks back over the road that 
Koestler has traveled, and at the guide- 
posts now pointing toward the future, 
one sees that he has been, and is, moving 
steadily from the monism of Marxism to- 
ward a dualistic philosophy of life. His 
thinking has been expressed increasingly 
in dualistic terms—trivial plane of action 
versus tragic plane, Yogi versus Com- 
missar, self-assertive tendencies versus 
integrative or self-transcending tenden- 
cies, destiny versus volition. The ulti- 
mate dualism is, of course, one form or 
another of Manichaeism; but even a fol- 
lower of Mani may say with Julien of 
The Age of Longing: 

One should either write ruthlessly what one 
believes to be the truth, or shut up. Now I hap- 
pen to believe that Europe is doomed, a chap- 
ter in history which is drawing to its finish. This 
is so to speak my contemplative truth. Looking 
at the world with detachment, under the sign 
of eternity, I find it not even disturbing. But 
I also happen to believe in the ethical im- 
perative of fighting evil, even if the fight is 
hopeless. .. . 


Arthur Koestler has always written 
ruthlessly what he has believed to be the 
truth, and his beliefs have been protean. 
In the course of his self-education, con- 
ducted in public, he has proved himself 
an able reporter, a vigorous pamphleteer, 
a brilliantly versatile social thinker, and 
a novelist worthy of serious attention. 
But Koestler himself is a more interesting 
character than any he has created, for, 
as his books reveal him to us, he is a fas- 
cinating figure—at once highly individ- 
ualized and typically representative—in 
the great novel of our times. 


Achieving Unity with Diversity 


MARGARET RYAN’* 


Wen students vary greatly in cul- 
tural background and in reading ability, 
teachers are often at a loss to find litera- 
ture which will challenge the entire class. 
The answer in many cases may be found 
through a combination of the group 
process of teaching with the use of varied 
literary selections. 

The method to be described here has 
the advantage of allowing for individual- 
ized instruction without the loss of class- 
room unity. The ultimate success of the 
plan lies in the fact that, although the 
literature represents a wide range of in- 
terest and reading difficulty, the class re- 
mains as an entity because every stu- 
dent, working at his own rate, is able to 
make a contribution which is vital to 
the program as a whole. This method, 
while taking care of the average stu- 
dent, eliminates possible discrimination 
against either the gifted or the slow. 

The plan requires three distinct group- 
ings of reading material; one for the class 
as a whole, another for small fairly 
homogeneous groups, and a third for the 
individual student. The first, the materi- 
al read by the entire class, sets the direc- 
tion for the work which is to follow. The 
second, the material for the groups, con- 
sists of several long literary works— 
novels, biographies, books of travel.’ 
The third, the individual books read by 
the students, is a phase of the guided 


« Supervisor of the teaching of English, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and teacher, Oakland 
(Calif.) Technical High School. 


2Groups of selected short stories, essays, or 
poems may also be used. 


reading program, where the books se- 
lected are largely a matter of individual 
choice and where the teacher’s responsi- 
bility lies in making suggestions for 
growth and improvement of taste. 

The procedure to be described here 
was first tried in a class where reading 
ability ranged from fourth to twelfth 
grade. More than one-third of the stu- 
dents had records below average in aca- 
demic subjects. Since then, with minor 
variations, this plan has been used suc- 
cessfully in different types of classes. 
Some adaptation of the method would 
seem to have definite possibilities in most 
teaching situations. 

With this particular class both text- 
books and magazines supplied the ma- 
terial read in common. This material 
consisted of short stories, poems, and ar- 
ticles, mostly those that met the de- 
mands of credibility and good taste, but 
some that did not. The teacher’s approach 
to this material implied the emphasis 
which was to guide the subsequent work. 
Each selection was considered from the 
standpoint of trying toknowone’s self and 
others, of trying to understand why 
people act the way they do. The human 
and social values emphasized by the au- 
thor were weighed and evaluated. The 
students were guided to consider the 
events of the story and the ideas pre- 
sented in the light of their own personal 
observations of life, endeavoring to de- 
tect false reasoning and to discover 
whether the outcomes were logical within 
the premises established by the author. 
We tried to keep constantly before our 
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minds the fact that, radio and the movies 
notwithstanding, the law of cause and 
effect operates in the world of reality, 
that there are no easy answers to life’s 
most insistent questions. Always we em- 
phasized the universality of human mo- 
tives. Always we came back to the gen- 
eralization that human beings, in their 
fundamental wants and fears, are basi- 
cally the same. 

After the completion of the material 
read in common,’ the next phase of 
classroom work was developed by a 
special group method using four novels. 
The school had sufficient copies of the 
following works which seemed to be with- 
in the range of the reading ability and 
the interest of the class: The Good Earth, 
by Pearl Buck; Les Misérables, by Victor 
Hugo; The Turmoil, by Booth Tarking- 
ton; The Trees, by Conrad Richter; The 
Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield; and 
The Count of Monte Cristo, by Alexander 
Dumas. 

Fifteen copies of each book were 
brought to the classroom, and the six 
novels were introduced to the class; 
each pupil was to select one to read. The 
teacher explained that for the next four 
weeks the class would work in..several 
groups, the groups being composed of 
students reading the same novel. At the 
end of the hour the pupils had divided 
into four nearly equal groups; no one 
chose The Bent Twig or The Trees. Only 
two adjustments were made later. The 
students were encouraged to read more 
than one of the novels. Some read three; 
others had all they could do to read one. 

On later occasions any variation either 
in the titles themselves or in the number 
offered for student choice has proved to 
be acceptable. A teacher will select, from 


3 Approximately fifteen class hours were spent 
on this phase of the’work. About six home assign- 
ments were given. 
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the books at his disposal, the ones which 
best meet the needs and interests of the 
class. 

In addition to the reading of one or 
more of the four novels listed, each pupil 
was reading a novel of his own choice as 
part of the guided reading program which 
had been started at the beginning of the 
semester. In such a program a teacher 
allows a certain amount of time (usually 
one day a week is a reasonable allotment) 
for reading of the pupil’s own choice ~ 
within broadly defined limits. The stu- 
dent makes his first selection without ad- 
vice from the teacher unless he specifi- 
cally asks for it. Using this interest as a 
starting point, the teacher attempts. 
through continual guidance to direct the 
reader into more varied and more re- 
warding reading experiences. This read- 
ing can often be correlated with the vari- 
ous units; that is, the book selected by 
the student at any given time can be 
within a field which will offer illustrations 
of the ideas then being developed by the 
course. Such a program, made an in- 
tegral part of the course, allows a teacher 
to adjust the content to individual dif- 
ferences and insures that at least some 
part of the reading will coincide with the 
student’s interests. 

During the four-week period spent on 
the work described in this article, the in- 
dividual reading was centered on the 
novel. Since the themes for the unit were 
not determined beforehand but were to 
evolve out of the ‘group discussions, a 
wide latitude was given the student in 
selecting the book he was to read. Each 
was to choose a novel, but the particular 
kind was left to the discretion of the pu- 
pil with the advice of the teacher. While 
the reading of only one novel was re- 
quired, the faster readers, in general 
those who habitually spent much time in 
reading, read several. 
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A simple diagram, presenting the 
groupings of material graphically, is use- 
ful in helping a class to comprehend the 
organization and coherence of the meth- 
od (Fig. 1). 

The workability of the plan depends 
upon following a certain procedure. Ac- 
cording to this procedure, the teacher is 
responsible for the general design, within 
which the specific pattern will shape it- 
self according to the class and the ma- 
terial being studied. Within this general 
design the teacher must provide not only 
for a detailed study of the four indi- 
vidual literary selections but also for a 
final synthesis of the four, together with 
attention to the ways in which the guided 
reading program can reinforce the ideas 
which emerge from the discussions. An 
explanation of each step in the procedure 
follows. 

When four selections are being studied 
at the same time, a guide in the hands of 
the pupil is indispensable. The four 
guides must be individualized and spe- 
cific. Any attempt to give general ques- 
tions which will fit all four books invites 
confusion in the mind of the student and 
possible disintegration of the class. Such 
a guide will direct the student’s attention 
toward the values being presented; it will 
help the student relate the incidents in 
the book to his own life-experience; it will 
aid him in appreciating the author’s 
technique without especially focusing 
upon it. Such a guide, having as its only 
purpose the understanding of the book 
being read and the application of its 
truths to the reader’s own experience, 
will preserve the integrity of the literary 
selection; it will guard against the distor- 
tion which may sometimes occur when 
groups work on varied material accord- 
ing to a preconceived pattern or theme. 

For this class each novel read by a 
group was divided into five parts for the 


purpose of discussion, and the guide cor- 
respondingly was divided into five as- 
signments. Five discussion periods seem 
to be a workable number. Most books 
can be adequately covered in that time, 
and classes which might conceivably bog 
down under a more prolonged exposure 
to the procedure can sustain five such 
periods strategically placed. 

A time schedule in the hands of the pu- 
pil, correlating with the guide and show- 
ing the exact time allowed for each phase 
of the plan, orients the student by show- 
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ing the time relationships of each part to 
the whole (Table 1). In the schedule used 
with this class twenty-five minutes were 
allowed for each discussion. Reading 
periods between the first and second dis- 
cussions, the second and third, and be- 
fore the last gave the teacher time to 
help the absentees and the slower stu- 
dents, since it is imperative that every 
pupil feel that he is keeping up with his 
group. All these discussions were led by 
the teacher, working with one group in a 
corner of the room while the rest were 
reading. Although it is not ideal to hold 
discussions while others are reading, we 
have found that students can be taught 
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to discuss quietly and to read while 
others are talking. 

As this time schedule shows, the great- 
er part of this four-week period was de- 
voted to the study of the individual nov- 
els. However, as soon as the discussions 
on the four novels have been completed, 
the student must be led to place the con- 
cepts derived from his particular novel 
into a larger context in order that the 
four literary works may be integrated 
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curately the maturity of the approach 
that he has been able to effect with the 
students. 

The assignment for this class was in- 
tended to strike a medium between the 
very simple and the very complex.‘ The 
pupil was asked to make a list of the 
problems discussed in his novel, problems 
which he felt to be of sufficient interest 
and importance to be considered by the 
entire class. In the previous group dis- 


TABLE 1 
TIME SCHEDULE: FOUR WEEKS* 


Monday Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday Friday 


2. Discussion I 
Group C 
Group D 


. Discussion I 
Group A 
Group B 


3. Reading period 


. Discussion II 
Group C 
Group D 


. Discussion IT 
Group A 
Group B 


. Discussion ITT 
Group A 
Group B 


. Reading period 


. Discussion IIT 
Group C 
Group D 


. Discussion IV 
Group C 
Group D 
Writing assign- 

ment 


. Discussion IV 
Group A 
Group B 


. Discussion V 
Group A 
Group B 
Writing due 


. Reading period 


. Discussion V 
Group C 
Group D 


. Class meeting 
Group meetings 


. Group meetings 


. Individual 
written 
evaluation 


Panel discussion 


. Oral class 
evaluation 


* It will be remembered that the time spent on the material read in common was three weeks, making approximately 


seven weeks for the entire unit. 


and some kind of synthesis be made. The 
final synthesis with this class took the 
form of a panel discussion followed by 
contributions from the floor. 

Whatever the type of activity chosen, 
the first step in the preparation of the 
final synthesis is an individual written 
assignment, since it is from the thinking 
of each student that the subsequent work 
of the whole class proceeds. This step 
is crucial, for it is here that the teacher 
sets the level at which the synthesis is 
to be made; therefore, his choice of as- 
signment demands that he estimate ac- 


cussions he had, of course, been attempt- 
ing to sift through the questions raised 
by the novel in order to arrive at those 
most central to the theme. These lists 
were to be used for the subsequent group 


4 For example, for a slow-learning class of tenth- 
graders whowereattempting to bring togethera group 
of short stories, mainly sport, the assignment was to 
list incidents which showed co-operation, or the lack 
of it, on the part of characters; on the other hand, 
an accelerated class of seniors who had first read 
in common two essays on critical thinking and later 
in groups essays and magazine articles dealing with 
controversial questions were asked to select examples 
of the types of thinking and of the types of fallacies 
they had noted in their reading. 
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work where the pupils were to attempt 
to bring the four novels together by a 
consideration of the problems which they 
have in common but which they present 
in their own unique ways. 

Since the group meetings which were 
to determine the area to be covered in 
the panel discussion required a procedure 
that the class had not before experienced, 
the steering committee, composed of one 
member from each group, met for ten 
minutes during the noon hour for an ex- 
planation of the routine. A schedule 
(Table 2) which allowed for five ten- 
minute meetings was used. 


raised in their novel in the light of those 
presented in the other three pieces of 
literature. In the fifth meeting, through 
a process of elimination, each group 
agreed upon several problems which 
seemed to offer points of synthesis be- 
tween their novel and the other three. 
The final decision on the topics to be in- 
cluded in the panel discussion was to be 
made by the steering committee. 

In the particular class described in this 
article, the steering committee met at 
noon the next day, each member bringing 
the final decisions of his group; in order 
to formulate a specific plan for the dis- 


TABLE 2 
SCHEDULE FOR GROUP MEETINGS 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Group D 


. Alone 
. With one from 


. Alone 
. With one from 


. Alone 
. With one from 


. Alone 
. With one from 


Group D Group A 

. With one from | 3. With one from 
Group C Group D 

. With one from} 4. With one from 
Group B Group C 

. Alone . Alone 


Group B 

. With one from 
Group A 

. With one from 
Group D 

. Alone 


Group C 

. With one from 
Group B 

. With one from 
Group A 

. Alone 


Using this schedule, the students 
spent the first and last ten-minute peri- 
ods in their own groups. To the first 
meeting each pupil brought the list of 
problems which he had selected. Using 
these lists as a basis, the group decided 
upon several problems which seemed 
most worth while for the panel discussion. 
In the second, third, and fourth meetings 
groups exchanged representatives. The 
work for all groups was identical. The 
pupils tried to find a point of synthesis 
for the two novels being considered, to 
decide what these two stories had in com- 
mon which might furnish material for the 
panel discussion. 

Thus at the end of the fourth meeting 
each group had reviewed the questions 


cussion. After their report was presented 
to the class and further suggestions in- 
corporated, the following guide was ac- 
cepted: 


DISCUSSION GUIDE 


I. These novels offer many examples of people, 
e.g., relatives, friends, acquaintances, public 
officials, who attempted to interfere in the 
lives of others.s 


5 An interesting situation had developed in the 
group meetings. The motive of revenge had loomed 
so large in The Count of Monte Cristo, and the repre- 
sentative of that group had been so persuasive that 
all the students tried to find examples of the re- 
venge motive in the other novels. With a consider- 
able degree of ingenuity they had even found occa- 
sions when characters who had been discriminated 
against had not availed themselves of opportunities 
offered for retaliation. In the meeting with the 
steering committee the teacher suggested that 
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A. Point out examples. 

B. What was the motive? 

C. Was the interference justified? 

D. Is interference with another’s life ever 
justifiable? 

. Select two characters. 

. What was each trying to accomplish? 

. Was it worth while? 

. Was he successful? Why or why not? 

. What effect did his success or lack of it 
have on him? 

. Were some people who did not accom- 
plish their aim seemingly happier than 
others who did? If so, why? 

The next question to be settled was 
the part which the books from the indi- 
vidual guided reading program should 
play in the panel. The class decided to 

_limit contributions to those books that 
offered illustrations on the first point 
only, interference in the lives of others. 

One last meeting of the groups was re- 
quired to make final plans for the panel. 
First, from the novel read in common, 
the students in each group selected in- 
cidents to illustrate the points to be 
covered in the discussion. The most sig- 
nificant of these illustrations were to be 
the special province of the two speakers 
who were to represent them on the panel. 
Further illustrations from the novel read 
by the group and from those read by in- 
dividuals were to be contributed from 
the floor. Then, to insure oral partici- 
pation by every member, the group en- 
couraged the diffident students, who 
might be too easily overpowered by the 
more aggressively vocal, to accept re- 
sponsibility for some particular area of 


perhaps a broader category which would include 
revenge might do greater justice to all the novels. 
The committee, recognizing the validity of the 
argument, substituted ‘‘interference with the lives 
of others” as a more all-inclusive topic. 


the discussion. This discussion from the 
floor was to utilize the major part of the 
two class periods allowed for the oral 
synthesis. Thus the final step in the 
preparation for the panel was completed. 

In evaluating the unit after the dis- 
cussion, the students expressed general 
approval for the plan used. All were ap- 
preciative of the fact that they had been 
given some. choice in the material stud- 
ied; all thought that working in a small 
group had enabled them to participate 
more fully in the reading experience; all 
felt that they had been able to make a 
worth-while contribution to the class. 
Most of them gave evidence that, in ad- 
dition to acquiring an appreciation of 
one particular novel, they had grown in 
their ability to enter empathically into 
the lives of fictional characters; they had 
gained insight into human values; they 
had become more aware not only of the 
relationship which literature bears to 
life but also of the many interrelation- 
ships which exist in all literature. 

In terms of the aims of teaching litera- 
ture, this response of the students was a 
gratifying outcome. However, because 
students are not concerned with the arts 
of instruction, their evaluation stopped 
short of certain values the teacher noted 
privately. A method had been found 
which made it possible to hold a 
class together without requiring identical 
achievement from each pupil. All four of 
the arts of language had been employed 
and students had been able to share 
creatively in developing the successive 
phases of the work. Apparently free 
from static elements, the method has 
continued to prove effective with various 
types of classes. 
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The XG Program 


A LAY group interested in the progress 
of the public schools of New York City 
published an account of the XG program 
for slow learners which is being tried out 
in a number of the high schools there. 
The distinguishing feature of this pro- 
gram, now operating only in ninth and 
tenth grades, is a double period devoted 
usually to English and one other subject 
but with no required subject matter as- 
signed it. Teacher and students of each 
class decide what problems or topics they 
wish to attack and are free to use any 
available procedures or material avail- 
able. As one teacher in the program ex- 
plained, the XG classes are designed to 
help the slow learners by affording a more 
flexible curriculum which will stem from 
their interests and needs and can be ad- 
justed to their level of comprehension. It 
is the adaptation of the core curriculum 
and the experiential learning techniques 
to pupils whose learning has been slower 
because of emotional blocks, lack of 
mental ability, or underprivileged en- 
vironment. It could be equally effective 
for other students. 

This laymen’s story impressed the edi- 
tor so much that he asked Dr. Harrison 
Thomas, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of the program, for the names of 
some teachers of English who were doing 
good work in it. Among the names Dr. 
Thomas gave were Miss Jeanne G. 
Smith,’ Mrs. Norma V. Overton,? Harry 
A. Horowitz,? and Ralph Freyer.* The 


t Tottenville High School. 

2 Girls’ High School. 

3 William Cullen Bryant High School. 
4 Morris High School. 


editor then wrote these four, asking the 
following questions: 

1. Do the English skills (listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing) and enrichment through 
literature suffer or profit from this program? 

2. How do you get students to give any 
direct attention to language skills or lead them 
to read even simple literature Of real worth? 

3. What methods of teaching or learning are 
most effective for this group? 


All four of these teachers answered 
these inquiries at some length. What fol- 
lows here is a composite of the answers. 
No attempt is made to credit each par- 
ticular statement to any one correspond- 
ent; the only differences seem to be those 
of personality. These replies appear to be 
adequate evidence that at least in the 
hands of some teachers such a program is 
the best solution yet discovered for the 
problem of the “misfits” in traditional 
high school work. The only allowance the 
reader needs to make is for the ability 
and venturesome temperament of the 
writers. 

W. W. H. 


I 


It is my firm conviction as a result of 
my experience that these skills are devel- 
oped to a greater extent by the “core” 
techniques. The students, almost all of 
them, listen, speak, read, and write more 
often and with more facility when they 
are engaged in some co-ordinated activ- 
ity that has been co-operatively planned 
by teacher and class. 

My personal opinion as regards the po- 
sition of the skills and literature is still in 
its formative stages. I believe that good 
teachers of English have, on the one 
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hand, always tended to merge instruction 
in skills and literature with experiences 
so as to avoid chilling formalization. On 
the other hand, wherever they found 
that direct teaching of a skill or a type or 
a piece of literature was desirable, they 
did not hesitate to engage in that type of 
teaching. 

The language skills and enrichment 
through literature, especially the former, 
profit rather than suffer in our program. 
The reason is that the teacher may 
“strike while the iron is hot,’”’ when the 
interest of the class warrants the intro- 
duction of, certain materials. My class, 
for example, wanted to take a trip to the 
Museum of Natural History. This neces- 
sitated not only writing to the principal 
(a letter composed co-operatively by the 
class on the blackboard and copied by a 
girl with good handwriting) but phrasing 
the letter so that the invitation to her to 
accompany us would delicately hint to 
her that she was to bring her lunch. 

I consider our program a success on 
the whole. It is keeping in school (and 
profitably, I am sure) students who 
otherwise would probably have dropped 
out. In the two first-year classes 7 per 
cent and 31 per cent are over sixteen 
years of age and could leave school. In 
the second year the percentages are 29 
and 70, respectively. 

Of course when a need for some spe- 
cific language skill arises out of the ex- 
perience of the students in pursuit of 
their objectives, the teacher is there to 
stop everything else and present the les- 
son needed with all the ingenuity and 
drill techniques that he has used in more 
formal classroom procedures. I am con- 
vinced here again that in this situation, 
since the need is real, the learning will be 
more permanent. However, the question 
of what to do about skills we all feel are 
necessary but which have not been met 
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as actual problems in the specific activi- 
ties of any given class is something that 
puzzles me too. Perhaps these ought to 
be brought in arbitrarily by the teacher. 
My reaction to this question, however, as 
a teacher of slow learners (XG students) 
is that there are no skills needed by these 
youngsters that will not arise in their 
day-to-day work. These needs will then 
be handled as real problems that require 
solution through teaching, drill, etc. 
There is hardly an activity these chil- 
dren engage in that is not enriched and 
strengthened by some poem, story, bal- 
lad, or essay. The teacher here acting as 
a more experienced member of the class, 
who knows the sources, is always avail- 
able to supply literary gems. The teacher 
has not abdicated. He is present, in a 
more intimate sense, perhaps, as a guide, 
a source of the ever increasing wonders 
and beauties of the world of books. 
Needless to say, articulate expression 
is an essential tool and a felt need in this 


- program which, no matter what the core 


subject (whether art, science, social 
studies, or any other), cannot progress 
without articulation through English. 
Motivation is thus provided for the 
acquiring of language skills and reading 
ability. The group, stimulated by their 
interest in their selected topic, seek to 
implement their project by reading, writ- 
ing reports, sharing their findings orally, 
interviewing authorities, addressing their 
group, reading their minutes of meetings, 
etc. When their own limited capacities 
impede their progress, they turn to the 
English teacher for help. Whether the 
ensuing teaching is incidental, as is the 
help in spelling and in composing reports, 
or whether it is formal, as when the 
teacher responds for a period or more by 
teaching the skill and drilling, that teach- 
ing is real and immediately applied in the 
situation for which it was requested. 
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Sometimes the interest and the desire “‘to 
get it right” will continue past the one 
period and certainly past the usual lim- 
ited attention span of the slow learner. 
In this way, the flexibility of time allot- 
ments and syllabuses is an asset to the 
teacher of English. 

Some of our group have requested a 
daily drill in spelling for a period of time, 
supplying the spelling lists from their 
own difficulties and seeking a variety of 
applications. When a project calls for ref- 
erence in the library, whether to procure 
pictures and designs or statistics and au- 
thoritative opinions, I teach a practical 
library lesson, in the library, to the en- 
tire group and then give special help 
where needed to the committees working 
on different problems. As committee 
work is the keystone of the XG program, 
oral communication is essential, and op- 
portunity for speech correction and im- 
provement abounds. There is a real de- 
sire not to waste all the effort expended 
in the core but to commit it to some per- 
manent form of record, either in minutes 
or in personal documents, with the result 
that there is more than twice the amount 
of composition work for each pupil that 
he would have in a formal class. When 
corrections are indicated by the teacher 
they are not ignored, for the work is re- 
done in order to meet group demands for 
an adequate record. There are opportuni- 
ties for creative writing in news bulletins, 
dramatizing, and scripts. In addition, 
many letters are written, not just for 
practice, but actually for mailing. Mate- 
rials with which to conduct a project are 
sent for or ordered. Trips must be pre- 
ceded by letters requesting appointments 
and followed by letters of thanks. I need 
not tell you how this correspondence is 
augmented as time goes on, until it 
reaches impressive proportions! All these 
letters are corrected before being sent— 
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as a matter of group pride as well as of 
personal pride in decent representation. 
The reading of letters and replies, the 
communication of shared information 
(extemporaneous and formal), reports to 
the whole group by committees, and free 
discussions during class periods provide 
the teacher with ample opportunity to 
teach the techniques of oral expression. 
Indeed, the teaching of all language skills 
profits from this curriculum because the 
approach stimulates more spontaneous 
response, more speaking and writing on 
the part of all the pupils, resulting in 
more practice and instruction. 

As to reading, this program affords 
limitless opportunities to the teacher in 
its flexibility, enabling him to follow up 
either efficiency and interest (by suggest- 
ing and supplying reading materials) or 
need for remedial work. The advantage 
lies in each student being able to proceed 
at his own pace, motivated by his indi- 
vidual interest, without hampering the 
rest of the class or being forced by the 
exigencies of time and class routine to the 
point of reneging or failure. This is true 
either for a core curriculum in a heteroge- 
neous group or for an XG class of non- 
readers. There is the added benefit to the 
latter, however, that the XG approach is 
predicated upon the values of rapport 
between students and teacher and upon 
the teacher’s thorough knowledge of each 
individual student’s records, environ- 
mental background, personal problems, 
and handicaps. Specific programs of 
reading improvement based on such an 
attitude help to eliminate emotional 
blocks, self-consciousness, and tensions 
of competition, providing a better emo- 
tional climate for learning. Each pupil 
can be given reading material at his own 
level of ability. The various purposes for 
reading are established, and the differ- 
entiation between types of reading is 
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clearly apparent to a pupil, who in com- 
mittee must find information, in a project 
must read directions and get a successful 
result, in discussion must read an opinion 
from a newspaper source and comment 
upon it, in class give an explanation to 
his group of what he has found out for 
them; or who may share with a few his 
fun and enjoyment in reading for pure 
pleasure a book from the shelves. As the 
pupil engages in each type of reading and 
meets obstacles in his own limitations, 
the teacher is provided with a chance to 
help and to teach a specific reading tech- 
nique. 

Free reading runs along coincidentally 
and constantly, as a relaxation and diver- 
sion from the work of the project. As a 
pupil finishes a book, he starts on an- 
other, as a matter of course, and at his 
own speed. Whether it takes him two 
weeks or two months 'to read a book is of 
no momentous importance, as long as he 
finishes it and asks for help when he 
needs it. 

The teacher directs the reading only 
incidentally by providing adequate and 
choice reading fare. When the pupil fin- 
ishes, he makes no formal book report 
but simply communicates to a group, or 
to the teacher privately, what were his 
reactions to the book. With very slow 
readers, the teacher can take a few min- 
utes a week to discuss a chapter at a time. 
Usually the teacher must tactfully stem 
the long and detailed recounting of the 
story which has been enjoyed rather than 
urge proof of the reading. The pupils are 
encouraged to read books that are easy 
and interesting; but, as time goes on and 
success in reading is enjoyed, the raised 
level of ability is reflected in the choice of 
books on a more difficult reading level. 
When two or three pupils having read the 
same book have concluded that it is es- 
pecially good, the teacher has been re- 
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quested to obtain enough copies for the 
whole class. As a treat, at the termina- 
tion of the project, we have read books 
together, and a large proportion has been 
reading aloud. There is no substitute for 
this valuable practice of reading aloud 
and mutual sharing. 

The Truman-MacArthur dispute was 
naturally discussed and led to an empha- 
sis on the difference between fact and 
opinion and the place of each in a news- 
paper. The students then wrote short 
two-paragraph compositions (I asked for 
three sentences in each paragraph), one 
paragraph giving the facts, the other giv- 
ing personal opinions. This was an occa- 
sion to cover linking words. All this was 
on a very simple level, of course, but the 
productions were the best that I have 
had so far and led to additions to the 
spelling list that each student keeps in 
his notebook. Before the students began 
writing we listed on the board words that 
might appear in the compositions. Inci- 
dentally, the class keeps a spelling list 
very willingly but balks at the vocabu- 
lary list. I think it may be because the 
spelling is usually the result of a piece of 
writing and comes in “gobs,” whereas 
my aim in teaching vocabulary is to have 
new words entered into the vocabulary 
lists as they occur. I am beginning to 
think it rather natural that the students 
are unwilling to interrupt a discussion in 
order to enter new words, and from now 
on I plan to go through the usual process 
on the blackboard but to leave a few 
minutes at the end of the period for 
copying the word or words—if I can re- 
member. 

The first unit of the term (student- 
chosen) was one on television, and one of 
the activities chosen by the students was 
interviewing neighbors and teachers on 
their opinions of television. This necessi- 
tated first the formulation of a few clear 
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and pertinent questions on the black- 
board. The students were anxious to 
make a good impression and gave their 
attention to grammar. The same desire 
to “shine” caused them to practice their 
interviews on each other in the class- 
room. This practice used speaking skills 
and also made students aware of the ne- 
cessity for good posture, pleasing man- 
ner, etc. 

I think that reading skill profits be- 
cause the two periods provide more time 
for direct attention to specific abilities 
(e.g., getting the main point, listing de- 
tails used as proof). I give attention to 
such “work-type” reading while using 
Every Week, a current events weekly, and 
also by using such books as Let’s Read. 
In drawing up their plan for the week’s 
activities, the class decided to devote one 
period to such reading, and I have some- 
times found it possible to choose mate- 
rials that students have expressed inter- 


est in, e.g., the story on octopus-hunting 
in Let’s Read. 


I 


Besides reading, writing, and speak- 
ing, listening also receives some atten- 
tion. I think that this is a skill that is of 
highest importance for these students, 
and I am trying to lead them to listen 
with accuracy and interest. Our Board of 
Education presents some good programs 
on Station WNYE, and we have settled 
on two programs that we listen to 
weekly. One of them is “The Distant 
Lands,’ a series of fifteen-minute drama- 
tizations of great historical occurrences. 
We follow this program with varidus 
types of questions, either oral or written. 
I usually bring in encyclopedia volumes 
pertinent to the topic, from which I read. 


I also pass these among the students, ’ 


who are attracted by the pictures into 
doing some reading. 
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The other program that we listen to is 
a literature program, “The Story Shelf,” 
of well-known short stories; this week’s 
broadcast is of “‘Footfalls.” I wish that 
these programs were a half-hour in 
length, but at least they serve to present 
some literature. We discuss these stories 
briefly, and sometimes I read aloud a 
similar story or one by the same author. 
The day we heard ‘“Prosper’s Old 
Mother” I read “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” and after ‘The Night the Ghost 
Got In” I read Thurber’s “‘The Night the 
Bed Fell.”’ I plan to read “Blue Murder” 
after “‘Footfalls.” I wish that I could say 
that these activities sent the students to 
read further stories by these authors, 
but, although they have listened to my 
reading and understood the stories, they 
showed no further interest. I also had oc- 
casion to emphasize voice quality, the 
effect of emotion on the voice, and types 
of voice when the students listened to my 
Volume I of Edward R. Murrow’s “I 
Can Hear It Now” records. I brought 
these in the day after we had read an ar- 
ticle on Mr. Murrow in Practical English. 

Besides literature taught as the occa- 
sion presents itself (e.g., the reading of 
Morley’s ‘“‘Smells” following a discussion 
of the associations around the various 
words for ‘‘smell’”’), I see no reason why 
the appreciational aspect of literature 
should not be introduced purely for the 
pleasure of reading. And so we occasion- 
ally read things in class that have not 
been motivated by previous student in- 
terest: short stories particularly—for ex- 
ample, “‘Matches,”’ which the class en- 
joyed very much. Today I introduced a 
poetry unit in the following manner: 
Our school has recently purchased a tape 
recorder, and yesterday I asked the XG 
class if they would like to record their 
voices. Most of them were interested, al- 
though a few were not. In discussing 
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suitable material, one girl suggested “a 
little poem.”’ I brought copies of Yester- 
day and Today to class, and the students 
chose and practiced the poems that they 
will recite for the recorder. They had to 
look through the book for selections and 
seemed to find some things that they 
liked. 

Of course we have a free reading peri- 
od once a week, and students are encour- 
aged to bring books and magazines of 
their own choosing to be read in class, 
because they ‘‘don’t have time to read at 
home.” I also have on hand some ma- 
terials from the library, including Read- 
er’s Digest (not very popular) and Popu- 
lar Mechanics (very popular with boys, 
who usually do a little more than just 
look at the pictures). Books they usually 
choose for these periods are such things 
as novels by John Tunis, especially The 
Kid from Tomkinsville, and Mama’s 
Bank Account. However, I am not sure 
that this free reading period is an un- 
qualified success, and I intend to observe 
the students more carefully as they read. 

One of the best units that we have de- 
veloped involved Herzberg’s Myths and 
Their Meaning. In reading an article in 
Every Week we met the word “‘legend,”’ 
which led to ‘‘myth.”’ I told the class a 
few simple myths applicable to natural 
phenomena (e.g., the horses of the sun). 
Incidentally their knowledge of myths 
was nil. Their interest in the topic rather 
surprised me, for I thought then that 
such students were interested only in the 
“‘practical,”’ the ‘“‘real,”’ and the “‘useful.”’ 
I have discovered that this is not neces- 
sarily so. I asked them if they would like 
to read a few such stories, and they all 
wanted to—an unusual occurrence. I im- 
mediately sent for copies of Herzberg, 
which were fortunately available, and we 
read a few short myths. As the students 
read silently, I read aloud with much 
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emphasis, occasionally substituting an 
easier word, for Herzberg’s vocabulary 
is, on the whole, above such students. 
But I have found that it is true that, if 
they are sufficiently motivated, students 
can read even above their recorded lev- 
els. After each story we had questions 
and discussion, and a unit thus de- 
veloped. Illustrations were made, and we 
dramatized Pyramus and Thisbe from 
Little Plays from Greek Myths. In this 
case the vocabulary was too difficult, and 
I fear the result was rather like the rus- 
tics’ rehearsal in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Then several students offered to 
dramatize a scene in their own words. 
These girls wrote a “‘play’”’ on the story 
of Baucis and Philemon, stenciled it, and 
mimeographed it themselves. Here was a 
good opportunity for incidentally teach- 
ing grammar and spelling both to the 
committee and to the class as a whole, 
for even the finished sheets contained 
some misspellings and one or two sen- 
tence fragments. Naturally I did not 
emphasize this aspect of the presenta- 
tion but called the attention of the class 
to “proofreading” their manuscripts. 
Parts were assigned (they were very 
short), memorized, and the little play 
was given in class. 


Students’ oral reading is mostly poor, 
and the class grows restless as the reader 
stumbles. I have found it effective to read 
passages aloud and very expressively, but 
not too slowly, while the students are 
reading the passages silently. I pause and 
ask questions frequently. 

From my own experience, I find that 
I have seldom been repaid in terms of 
pupil growth for extended effort devoted 
to direct teaching of reading, writing, 
and speaking skills. I have found this to 
be especially true in the case of the low 
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I.Q., emotionally disturbed, and aca- 
demically maladjusted pupil. 

This type of student shares with the 
extremely bright pupil the characteristic 
. of becoming bored and restless with 
(what seem to him) pointless exercises 
and repetition. The teacher of English is 
so important for core work because he is 
equipped with a conscience and a concern 
for correctness. I used to think that the 
answer to how to get the students to give 
direct attention to language skills or to 
lead them to read even simple literature 
of real worth lay in the teacher’s seizing 
every opportunity to teach lessons when 
the subject arose. For example, our class 
is planning a trip. Obviously, there is a 
place for teaching the letter calling for 
information. Today I’m not so sure but 
that the answer to the first part lies in 
individual instruction. 

The teacher will have to exercise his 
best judgment as to whether the skill is 
basic enough to merit interruption of the 
enthusiasm of the class in the pursuit of 
a goal. It is my feeling that such times 
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will be rare. A simple explanation to the 
one student, or the few students, in- 
volved will be sufficient. If, however, the 
need for this skill, or correction, is gen- 
eral or widespread enough, it may well 
be taken up with the whole class at some 
later time when the activity has been 
completed and there is no longer the 
danger of curbing interest during its high 
point. 

The pupils function as leaders, per- 
sonnel organization, and committees. 
The role of the teacher is that of adviser, 
co-ordinator, source of information as to 
techniques and tools of expression, and 
“ever present help in time of trouble.” 
The teacher is referred to for help in mak- 
ing wise decisions, judgments, and par- 
ticularly in the final evaluations of the 
core project. The emphasis is on the in- 
dividual as a working member of his 
contemporary group, in achievement or 
learning. Whether he contributes as 
much or more than another is subordi- 
nate to his doing his part to the best of 
his capacity. 


Textures in the Teaching of English 


LESTER VANDER 


Ir CAN be readily agreed, once common 
purposes are reached, that there is no 
content in the English curriculum. Eng- 
lish teachers speak of the four basic 
communication skills: reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. These are viewed 
as ends, the means being various experi- 
ences growing in complexity and depth 
through the essential developmental 
levels. 

An elaboration of this theme would 
provide the pattern, the design, even 

? University of New Hampshire. 


some of the color, but hardly touch the 
texture of the material. ; 

Not long ago I was privileged to make 
rather extensive observations of many 
classrooms in central New York. Miss 
Brown’s Senior English room was a dis- 
tinct and pleasant contrast with many 
others that had been evaluated. 

My first impression was'one of chaos. 
No teacher was visible. But quickly a 
student approached and asked, “Would 
you like to join our group?” 

“What group?” 
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“This one,” he said pointing to the 
nearest. 

“What are you doing?” I boldly asked. 

“We're having a committee meeting.” 

“What about?” 

“We're going to write a play about 
getting along with parents.” 

“Fine. Thank you very much. I would 
like to sit in with you.” 

And in spite of screwed-down desks 
they were huddled together, some in 
pretty grotesque positions, but working. 
When, as time flew by, I dared to glance 
away to explore the rest of the room, I 
saw several such groups, each apparently 
planning, finding, and discussing pur- 
poses they kept defining and refining. 

From my stay there and from a visit 
with Miss Brown, it was evident that 
she had taken her students into her con- 
fidence and had helped them to plan 
_ their work, which always emphasized the 
social aspects of learning. Rarely did 
students work alone. Rather there were 
pairs, committees with special functions, 
group projects, and class-wide experi- 
ences. When I asked her how she could 
do all that was expected of her without 
individual work, she said simply, “The 
students always figure out a way of doing 
it together. And after their wide experi- 
ence with it, they know ,each other’s 
strengths and weaknesses so well that 
they help each other when help is needed. 
They’re most responsible.” 

A similar sample was waiting in a 
fifth-grade classroom of a first-year 
teacher! Here, it seemed, was a texture 
for teaching which had especial signifi- 
cance for English. As in Miss Brown’s 
class, our fifth-graders lived together, 
worked and planned together. These 
might be named “social learnings,” and 
the self-direction of these classes was 
impressive. This does not mean that the 
teacher abdicated her role. But inde- 
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pendence as a learning texture was defi- 
nitely being woven. 

Several years ago I was on the hot 
trail of an English teacher whose descrip- 
tions fitted our job specifications hand- 
in-glove. In the school to observe her 
work, I stopped in the corridor to speak 
with a group of adolescents. Discovering 
that all the youngsters “took English 
from” Miss Peters, I asked, ‘‘What is she 
like? What is her strongest character- 
istic?” 

The spokesman, as nearly as I can re- 
call, said something like this, with nods 
of approval from the rest. “Miss Peters 
is always bringing us down to earth. 
Someone says something, and she says, 
‘Where was that?’ or ‘Some people, what 
people, who says so?’ Or we use a word 
like ‘politician,’ and she begins, ‘Do you 
mean this kind or that kind, the one here 
or the one there?’ Or maybe we read a 
poem, and one of us says it means so and 
so. She comes back by saying, ‘Is this 
what the poet means or what you read 
into it?’ She makes you think—all the 
time.” 

“Do you people mind that?” I said. 
“Does it make you tense?” 

“No, we don’t mind. It does keep us 

on our toes, but it’s fun. And you know 
what? That is Miss Peters—it comes in, 
off and on—all the time.” 
_ My visit to Miss Peters’ classes con- 
firmed what the students had reported— 
that she was using a texture of meaning, 
symbol awareness, semantics, the struc- 
tural approach to language. Besides that, 
by placing the responsibility on the stu- 
dent, she too was weaving a texture of 
independence and self-direction. 

It can be seen from our exposition and 
illustrations thus far that textures are 
atmospheres of learning experiences: in a 
sense, objectives more allied with means 
than with ends. They are not fads which 
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one can accept with splashes of insou- 
ciance, but to be effective must be 
worked at continuously, are the “es- 
sence” of the communication idea. 

A look at another texture will reveal 
what to many competent educators 
might be termed the most important of 
all. To the writer at least it is synony- 
mous with good teaching. 

A colleague with whom I worked for 
several years had a remarkable gift for 
helping students dig into life-values. At 
lunch one noon he was relating an ex- 
perience with Madame Bovary, that the 
class had been reading. One morning a 
boy raised his hand at the beginning of 
the period and asked, “Was Madame 
Bovary immoral?” Here was a tough one 
for the teacher. Rather than be arbitrary 
he turned it back on the students with, 
“What do you think?” 

My friend Bart went on to say that 
before the week had closed the class had 


set up a list of criteria for “moral be- 
havior” in our community, transported 


Madame into it and thrown “her” 
against the criteria, necessarily compar- 
ing our time with hers, and through it 
all had scoured the novel for clues to the 
lady’s adjustment to her own environ- 
ment. The questions the students raised 
were manifold, the searches satisfying. 

Bart later reported.to us a similar ex- 
pedition into the Razor’s Edge from 
which the values of oriental religion were 
compared with our own. We might call 
this texture “application to life,” or “ex- 
ploration or weighing of values,” or sim- 
ply “values.” 

If one takes the criteria implied in the 
above illustrations, perhaps the effective- 
ness in teaching depends upon continui- 
ty. There are those whose teaching is seg- 
mented, who say, “Children, today we 


take up the study of words,” while the 
impression left is exactly what you 
would expect: today’s words are for to- 
day only; never again will they have any 
connection with any other day. But con- 
tinuity is not monotony. We are refer- 
ring not to curriculum design, which, by 
deft manipulation, could add consider- 
able variety to the more pervasive learn- 
ing textures. 

Finally, it is urgent to inquire as to the 
origin of these textures. Each, it seems, 
must derive from a highly clarified value 
system woven into a flowing philosophy 
of life. 

The value system from which these 
textures grow are inherent in a demo- 
cratic school, since they incorporate the 
basic values of our society. 

1. Meanings and understandings.— 
Words are powerful conductors of emo- 
tion. If man is rational, we can expect at 
least partial control over behavior climb- 
ing toward maturity. 

2. Self-direction and independence.— 
Must we argue at all about the implica- 
tions here for citizenship? If Americans 
lose these, they may have little left to 
commend their way of living. 

3. Value exploration and clarification.— 
Values are fundamental determiners of 
behavior. We assume people can make 
the right choices if given the chance. 

4. Social learnings.—Because people 
are important, we care about them, how 
they work and play together. Human 
growth must always come through com- 
munication with other humans. 

So it is that English teachers may 
fashion textures through which the basic 
curriculum designs may be woven. For if 
the texture is sleazy, the teaching is poor, 
and no thickness of color or material can 
camouflage the presence ofa shoddy base. 


To Literature via the Collage 


EDWARD R. FAGAN’ 


Tue highway of education seems to run 
parallel to the highway of experience. 
But why parallel? Why this dichotomy? 
Concerning the teaching of English the 
answer to these questions might be found 
by examining the students’ life-histories. 

At the preschool level we can observe 
youngsters exploring the world around 
them with a lively curiosity. This curios- 
ity finds expression in such questions as 
“What’s this?’ ““What’s that?” “How 
high is up?” “Where do the stars go in 
the daytime?” etc., and each answer, if 
thoughtful, increases the child’s under- 
standing of the mysterious universe. Un- 
fortunately, from the time these young- 
sters enter school there is an ever widen- 
ing gap between education and life. This 
hiatus is probably started by the teacher 
assigning projects which the tyro-stu- 
dents have not yet experienced, by de- 
manding strict silence in the classroom, 
by cultivating a textbook atmosphere, 
and by other academic treatment of lan- 
guage. As a consequence of this approach 
many people later find it difficult to ex- 
press themselves about the normal se- 
quence of events in their lives. 

This divorce of education from living 
is particularly manifest in the high 
school, where most students seem to look 
upon education as a form of necessary 
medication. In the field of English this 
means sterilizing the vocabulary, receiv- 
ing periodic sedatives of ancient poetry, 
and following a prescribed diet of classi- 
cal literature. 

t Wisconsin School for Boys, Waukesha, Wis. 


What has been said above was par- 
ticularly applicable to the Wisconsin 
School for Boys, the correctional institu- 
tion where I teach. My classes—all boys 
—seemed to have a tradition of handling 
poetry from a distance of ten feet—with 
a long pole. As for stories—well, “‘A story 
is a story ent’e?”’ 

Therefore, something to permit them 
to-use the senses not yet inhibited by the 
formalities of English, something which 
would give them a sense of participation 
in the world around them, was necessary. 
Such a nondiscoursive medium was found 
in the collage. Now, a collage (the term is 
borrowed from art) is an organization of 
materials to form a design—in this in- 
stance to express an idea. To explore the 
possibilities of this device, two films, 
Picture in Your Mind and Boundary 
Lines? were shown. 

Picture in Your Mind has the following 
thesis: world co-operation is possible if 
prejudice conceived in ignorance is re- 
moved by an educational process. The 
outstanding feature of the film was the 
various symbols it used to sustain the 
above message. Like the theme in a great 
symphony, the circle (a symbol of the in- 
clusion of all mankind) appeared in some 
form in every scene. Harmonizing with 
this theme was the growth theme. The 
growth of a seed to a flower, the growth 
of an ovum to a human, the growth of a 
tribe to a country—all these and more 


2 Both films may be obtained from Internation- 
al Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, 
Tl. 
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were presented to symbolize the tre- 
mendous time factors, common patterns, 
and co-operative efforts involved in the 
growth of civilization. 

Boundary Lines has the same thesis as 
Picture in Your Mind—world co-opera- 
tion. The “‘lines”’ part of the title is based 
on the fact that specific lines convey spe- 
cific ideas. For instance, in cartoons and 
comics loudness is expressed by a series of 
vertical and horizontal lines around the 


mouth and head area of the cartoon char- 


acter. Dizziness and intoxication are in- 
dicated by tight spirals over the head of 
a victim. Wavy lines indicate water, 
while rising jagged lines indicate moun- 
tains. This example of line symbol (taken 
directly from the first part of the film) is 
preparatory to taking the audience one 
step further with the postulate that a 
line may also be an idea, for example, the 
color line between races. The color line 
in such a case may become a division line. 
This division line the film superimposes 
on a globe of the world, thus graphically 
portraying how prejudice divides the 
world. But, concludes the film, a division 
line may be bent to form a circle to em- 
brace all divisions—again a pictorial 
symbol for the theme of world co-opera- 
tion. 
The purpose of showing these films, 
aside from the excellent messages they 
contain, was to make the students aware 
of the collage techniques used to tell a 
story. Animated in Disney style but 
much more symbolic, the films used color 
(black for death, green for growth, red 
and purple for hate), line (X for conflict, 
S-shaped curves for beauty), and symbol 
(the actual eye as the globe of the world, 
weapons for destruction, etc.) to portray 
vividly the sound track’s message of 
world co-operation. 
After the films there was a brief discus- 
sion designed to draw out this use of 
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color, line, and organization as a con- 
scious effort by the director to move his 
audience. From this discussion a project 
was suggested where each student might, 
through the use of similar symbols, tell a 
story of his own choosing. 

On the day appointed by the classes 
for the beginning of this project, mate- 
rials such as paints, clay, cardboards, 
construction paper, etc., were placed in 
the classroom. The only instructions 
given the students were these: ‘““You may 
use these materials to tell a story, but be 
sure you can explain what it means 
should that be necessary.”’ 

Of all the materials available, perhaps 
the most important were approximately 


three hundred assorted magazines dating 


from 1938 to the present. From this 
source many of the boys cut illustrative 
pictures which they mounted in various 
ways on large cardboards provided. As 
might be expected, the more advanced 
students had more elaborate displays, 


emphasizing the picture with a color 


background or an unusual line pattern. 

Other students chose modernistic de- 
signs from the Reader’s Digest—cubes, 
rectangles, etc.—and by the addition of 
color and careful, if conventional, symbol- 
ism (white cross for good, black wedge 
for sin) produced paintings to delight the 
lover of modern art. 

A few students chose to work with 
clay. These boys were hampered some- 
what by their medium, but such designs 
as the ship of life (with color signifying 
the correspondence of various parts of 
the ship to life, i.e., prow white for birth; 
stern black for death, with a kaleidoscope 
of colors between), and the wheel of life 
(colors again in sequence), etc., were 
chosen. 

The preceding paragraph illustrates 
the intense personal response made by 
the boys at the institution. It may be 
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that pupils in the normal high school sit- 
uation would respond differently. How- 
ever, of the eighty-five boys participating 
in the project, 75 per cent or better made 
a personal response to the creative situa- 
tion. The other 25 per cent responded to 
various facets of American civilization— 
subjects ranging from the rise and fall of 
naziism to the present concern for Amer- 
ica’s action in the Russian crisis (amply 
illustrated by a huge purple question 
mark). Ranging between these time ex- 
tremes were such subjects as “Christmas 
Old and New,” “The Evolution of the 
Automobile,” “The Evolution of the 
Ship,” “The Effect of the Automobile on 
Modern Living,’ “The Chinese Civil 
War,” etc. 

After all classes had completed the 
project, the collages were mounted on the 
walls of the room. Then, various mem- 
bers of a class would try to construct the 
meaning of a collage while the author 
stood ready to clarify or confirm their 
interpretations. 

Out of the explanations of the collages 
the boys gained insights into the environ- 
mental influences which cause authors to 
choose one word or symbol over another. 
For instance, sad or unfortunate emo- 
tional situations in many of the boys’ 
lives were framed in blue. When ques- 
tioned about the choice of this color, the 
boys stated that those particular inci- 
dents in their lives made them feel 
“blue.” The next step was to inquire, 


“Why blue? Why not red, pink, or 


orange?”’ After a few moments of thought 
the boys would come up with statements 
involving “blue with cold,” “blue Mon- 
day,” “blues singer,” etc., as conveying 
by idea or voice sadness or grief. The 
same reasoning applied to red for danger, 
with stoplights, ‘“danger”’ signs, fire en- 
gines, etc., entering the thought-proc- 
esses. 


And the same reasoning perhaps 
slightly more involved held for the linear 
symbols. For example, in illustrating 
war, one boy, taking his black back- 
ground, cut the periphery to produce a 
series of jagged edges, explaining that 
“‘war is a shattering experience.” Other 
line formations were circles for life, post 
lintels for strength, crossroads and high- 
ways for crucial periods of life, ascending 
spirals for joy, descending spirals for 
despair, and crescents for happiness or 
sadness, depending upon the relation of 
the crescent points to the rest of the 
organization. 

There was also some use made of tex- 
ture—cotton for softness, iron spikes and 
nails for hardness, etc.—but perhaps 
most important of all were the over-all 
organization patterns. One could almost 
see the student’s outlook on life by the 
way his collage was organized. Some stu- 
dents started at the top and worked to 
the bottom; others moved in a large semi- 
circle; still others moved in an articu- 
lated sequence from bottom to top with 
smooth transition from one illustration 
to the next. Finally, the most malad- 
justed of the boys seemed to have little 
or no pattern at all, allowing their illus- 
trations to meander every which way. 
Perhaps I am reading too much into this 
organization, but I would welcome any 
suggestions for an objective method of 
correlating poor linguistic ability with 
collage organization. 

But all this would avail nothing if the 
purpose of this project (to help students 
understand linguistic symbols in poetry 
and prose) was not achieved. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the desired transfer took 
place, and materials that formerly ex- 
isted in a misty region of incomprehen- 
sion began to stand out clearly and 
boldly in the minds of students. 

To illustrate the above let us choose 
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before-and-after examples involving po- 
etry, a short story, and a tape recording 
of an adaptation of George Stewart’s 
latest novel Earth Abides. After pre-col- 
lage listening to the transcription the 
boys made such comments as: “‘That guy 
should’ve kept the gun instead ’a the 
hammer’’; “He had a funny name, didn’t 
he?” “Boy, what a setup—everything 
for free! I’d just live off the land.”” My 
queries as to the significance of the writ- 
ing relative to the publishing date (1949), 
symbolism, and message to society were 
greeted with blank stares. The general 
consensus was that it was “‘a good story.” 

Post-collage, their reactions were 
these: The hammer was used to build; 
therefore, it became a symbol of con- 
struction of a new world. In 1949 the im- 
pending atomic war and possible an- 
nihilation of mankind prompted the 
story. Particular insight was gained con- 
cerning the price of progress through the 
author’s presentation of two types of 
scavengers—rats and men. There were 
certain men who felt, as the students did, 
that “everything for free’ meant milk 
and honey forever. To illustrate the folly 
of such thinking, the rats were motivated 
by the same philosophy, and, since they 
were parasitic and could not replace what 
they took, they soon eliminated them- 
selves. After the collage work this use of 
rats as symbols of human parasites led to 
the conclusion that progress takes plan- 
ning and conscious striving for adapta- 
tions to changing world situations. 

Even the name of the main character 
(Isherwood) took on_ significance— 
through no fault of mine, I regret to say. 
It came about in this way: The boys re- 
ceive religious instruction regularly once 
a week. After one of the instruction peri- 
ods one of the boys remembered while 
reading the Bible that Isherwood sound- 
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ed much like Ishmael—the prophetic 
founder of a new race. 

Likewise in poetry the environmental 
antagonisms plus the tight phrasing were 
causing some difficulty. We were study- 
ing Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette” 
and certain of Emily Dickinson’s quat- 
rains. Archaic and metaphorical phras- 
ings by both authors made the poems a 
meaningless jumble of words. The stu- 
dents did not care to study either of them 
because “‘we will never use poetry, and, 
besides, they have nothing to do with the 
present.” 

All this was pre-collage; post-collage 
we returned to the poetry and examined 
it in terms of the symbolism involved and 
the applications to the world of 1951. 
For example, the symbolism of the eagle 
and the golden palm as representative of 
a quest for glory by Gareth has a parallel 
for adolescent boys seeking glory in the 
Korean war. Likewise the reluctance of 
Gareth’s mother to sever maternal bonds 
has many applications for boys today. 
The mothers must be persuaded that 
boys seventeen and eighteen are doing 
men’s work. 

A re-examination of Emily Dickinson’s 
“There Is No Frigate like a Book” re- 
vealed how books might be utilized by 
the boys to satisfy their quest for adven- 
ture. Instead of a cardboard-covered 
mess of words, it becomes a ship to travel 
the world, revealing strange sights and 
peoples. The collage seemed to remove 
the semantic stereotypes behind the 
boys’ use of the word ‘‘book.” 

Similarly, the short story was micro- 
scopically examined. “By the Waters of 
Babylon” was easily grasped by the 
probing minds of the students, especially 
since it dealt with a theme similar to 
Earth Abides—world destruction and a 
new race. Whereas Earth Abides dealt 
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‘with biological warfare, “By the Waters 
of Babylon” dealt directly with the gen- 
erations after an atomic bombing! Brief- 
ly, the story concerns a primitive tribe 
posing a test for a novice to the priest- 
hood who, in defiance of tradition, enters 
the forbidden ‘‘city of the gods.’’ While 
there he notices certain ‘“‘gods” like (W) 
“ashing” (ton) and (Lin) ‘‘coln’’—ob- 
viously parts of the busts have been 
broken, but the novice takes the letters 
for the full name. At night he has a vision 
of the actual destruction of the city by 
fire and the terrible aftermath of atomic 
radiation. He then knows that these 
people were not gods but men. All of this 
is ironically laid in a primitive setting of 
bows, arrows, superstition, and divina- 
tion—the end result of civilization’s war 
of destruction. And the boys were quick 
to see the ramifications of the symbolism 
involved and the philosophy behind the 
story. Perhaps, even more important, 
they saw the world events which caused 
the author to create this warning. 

Of course it could easily be argued that 
not all stories contain such pertinent ma- 
terial. Nevertheless, there is usually some 
reason why one word is selected rather 
than another. The mind seems to have a 
subconscious word-selecting device which 
is manifest to a certain degree in every 
statement made by any person. There 
are certain words or phrases upon which 
all people seem to agree. However, the 
connotations of these agreeable phrases 
may be entirely different. Have six or 
eight people describe some celebrity—a 
Hollywood actress will do for this illus- 
tration. The description may begin with, 
“This dame... .”’ “This dame”’ reveals 
an unconscious language selection; ob- 
viously the person speaking has particu- 
lar connotations for the word “‘dame”’ 
which make him prefer it to “woman,” 
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“actress,’’ “character,” “personality,” 
etc. Each of these other words would 
serve as well, but the important thing is 
that they have been eliminated by a 
swift, almost electric, relay-type mecha- 
nism, and the word ‘“‘dame’’ is the final 
choice. This reference is not meant to be 
disparaging, but it can be seen that the 
person speaking has a definite picture in 
his mind to govern his word choice. 

All I suggest, therefore, is that all writ- 
ing can be submitted to the same type of 
examination. Certain people may object 
to such a statement by pointing out that 
I am trying to get the students to read 
into literature hidden meanings. My re- 
ply to that is, “Why not?”’ If literature 
can become meaningful in terms of the 
society in which it was lived, and its bear- 
ing upon living in 1951 can be brought 
out, why frame it as an atomistic ‘“‘neces- 
sity” for “classical” education? By “‘clas- 
sical” I mean making form, style, etc., 
primary and the applications of litera- 
ture to daily living secondary. It is my 
opinion that such a division leads to a 
schizoid scholar who studies one way of 
life and lives another—the present, 1951. 

I do not propose that the collage be 
used as a panacea to linguistic ills, but I 
do believe that properly used it can aid 
the study of literature by (1) giving each 
pupil a chance to develop his own sym- 
bolic creation; (2) giving the teacher in- 
sight into students’ linguistic problems 
of organization, transition, and meaning 
in the study of conventional literature; 
(3) encouraging poorer students to relate 
stories in this medium and thereby gain 
knowledge of relationships of word choice 
to ideas; and (4) clarifying conventional 
selections—a pupil cannot select an ap- 
propriate illustration for poem, story, or 
novel unless he thoroughly understands 
the ideas of the ‘author. 
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Compound Words 


HERMAN O. MAXEY" 


To MANY, compound words are mys- 
teries. Reference to a dictionary is no 
help unless one is able to distinguish be- 
tween hyphens and marks showing syl- 
lable division. Even if they understand 
the dictionary markings, however, stu- 
dents are likely to think that they are 
purely arbitrary. Are they? Can it be 
that they are rational? 

The ability to recognize compound 
words requires no more auditory per- 
ception than everyone is capable of. 
Compound words do not sound like the 
same elements juxtaposed: 


1. a. Josy has a grand mother. 
. Josy has a grandmother. 
2. a. A yellowhammer was singing near its nest. 
. The yellow hammer had claws for pulling 
nails, 
. The hunter saw a man eating tiger. 
. The hunter saw a man-eating tiger. 
a. I knew the snow covered houses in that 
country. 
. I knew the snow-covered houses along the 
road. 


It is useless to try to comprehend com- 
pound words until the ear and mind 
recognize these distinctions. The effort 
to make these distinctions is definitely a 
reading problem, and reading lessons 
give many opportunities to practice on 
this. To fail to use these opportunities is 
to neglect an important aid in under- 
standing the written page. 

It is in student writing, however, that 
the most effective work of this sort can 
be done. Whenever (and this will be more 


- tRecently of South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


frequently than we realize) a pupil writes 
a compound word as two words or two 
words as a compound word, he should 
have his attention called to this (not by 
being told, for telling is not teaching) ‘- 
when he corrects his paper. If he has 
written a compound word as two words, 
he should be asked to tell what the third, 
fifth, or xth word is, whichever one the 
compound is. If he reads the sentence as 
he would say it, he will be quite sure to 
pronounce it correctly, for he knows 
what he means. Through being required 
to listen carefully to his own reading of 
the sentence, he will (at least after sev- 
eral listening exercises of this sort) at 
last recognize the compound nature of 
the word. It is this recognition that is im- 
portant, for without it nothing has been 
gained except the correction of the paper. 
(The art of listening must concern itself 
with listening for something; so the pupil 
learns to recognize compound words only 
if he is alerted to their sound.) 

Pupils find it fun (not too easy) to dis- 
cover that a good-looking girl may be 
neither good nor looking; that a clean-cut 
young man may be dirty and unwound- 
ed; that a cowboy looks much like any 
other man and is not a boy; and that a 
ladybird is neither a lady nor a bird. 

Of course, most compounds make more 
definite use of their constituent ideas; 
but such words illustrate definitely that 
something happens to the elements of a 
compound word to unify the parts, just 
as something happens under certain con- 
ditions to hydrogen and oxygen to unify 
them into water. Also, in compounds like 
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ten-foot and six-mile, the adjective ele- 
ments no longer affect the grammatical 
form of the noun element. Compounds 
continually tend, if commonly used, to 
lose the concrete denotation of their 
parts and to assume new meanings. 

This frequently happens with words 
combined with prefixes and _ suffixes, 
which are often actually, and in other 
cases virtually, degenerate words com- 
bined with roots, which may also be de- 
generate words. A well-known instance is 
prevent, which, when the Psalmist said, 
“T prevented the rising of the sun with 
my tears,” had its primitive meaning— 
“to come before.” 

Like has degenerated in most com- 
pounds to a mere suffix, and a study of 
this word bridges the gap between de- 
rivatives and compounds. It has, in many 
cases, degenerated to the suffix -ly. 

Extraordinary is an interesting case, 
and a knowledge of the word’s history 
is also a help in spelling it. In my boy- 
hood, it was always hyphenated and 
pronounced as a distinct combination of 
extra and ordinary; and the significance 
of each element was strongly felt. Today 
it is a solid word, and the first is silent. 
How many are conscious, as they use the 
word, of the two elements? 

The next step in understanding com- 
pounds is to recognize that some words 
are casual (or impromptu) compounds, 
made freely as the need for them is felt, 
and that some are permanent com- 
pounds, combinations which are custo- 
marily used as standard expressions. The 
distinction can most easily, perhaps, be 
illustrated by certain derivatives: 

1. a. The umbrella was re-covered at the factory. 

b. The umbrella was recovered from the thief. 
2. a. We re-coil a wire so that it can be carried 

easily. 

b. We recoil from recognized dangers. 

3. a. His pre-judicial examination showed his 
innocence, 
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b. His appearance was prejudicial to his 
cause. 


Good-looking, swift-moving, open-faced, 
and second-rate are casual compounds. 
Compounds may be of various char- 
acters. : 


A. CASUAL COMBINATIONS OF SIMILAR 
SPEECH ELEMENTS 


I. A verb phrase may be considered a 
compound. Its elements are always writ- 
ten as separate words. 

II. Anoun may form a compound with 
another noun, indicating the doer of an 
action. Such words (if casual) are hy- 
phenated: evil-doer, theater-goer, hill- 
climber, etc. If such a combination be- 
comes a permanent compound (if the 
parts lose their force as distinct ideas), 
the compound is written solid. Thus 
a book-keeper (who does not return bor- 
rowed books) should be distinguished 
from a bookkeeper, who is a sort of ac- 
countant. Spelibinder has in common use 
lost its connotation of magic. House- 
keeper is thought of usually as a single 
idea as truly as feamster or flyer. 

III. Many other nouns are used in 
pairs, one to a very slight degree modi- 
fying the other, but the combinatign 
quite definitely forming a new noun. 
Casual compounds of this sort are writ- 
ten without a hyphen but are, in reality, 
single words, for they express single 
ideas: the hall mark (this has almost be- 
come a permanent compound, written 
hallmark) on an object, custard apple 
(which is neither custard nor apple), 
tooth decay, etc. 

I agree that it is defensible to think of 
the first of each such pair as an adjunct, 
but it seems to me that the intonation is 
characteristic of compound words. Com- 
pare the examples given above with 
these combinations: hall rug, custard pie, 
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tooth filling. Is there not a definite dis- 
tinction? But, since there is no hyphen 
in such words, the distinction is unim- 
portant in writing, although it is of great 
importance in speech and in securing an 
author’s meaning. It becomes important 
as a problem in writing only when it 
ceases to be a casual and becomes a per- 
manent compound, as in campfire, death- 
blow, knotgrass, earmark, ringside. 

IV. Two words of parallel meaning 
may be combined. These are usually hy- 
phenated: the Purdue-Wisconsin game, 
the-blue-green algae, a one-two thrust in 
fencing, a red-hot iron. 


B. CASUAL COMPOUNDS OF DIS- 
SIMILAR SPEECH ELEMENTS 


_ I. Most casual compounds are formed 
of different parts of speech. For instance, 
adjectives may be combined with nouns: 
two-foot, high-brow, half-breed, large-scale. 
They may be combined with nouns at- 
tracted to a participial form and to real 
participles: good-mannered (paralleled by 
the anomaly well-mannered), big-hearted, 
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soft-spoken, quick-witted, evil-looking, soft- 
shelled. Phrases may be converted into 
compounds: out-of-the-way places, a dog- 
in-the-manger attitude, an up-and-coming 
young man, an in-and-out. motion. 

II. Numbers: under 100 are treated as 
single words. If they are made up of a 
multiple of 10 followed by another num- 
ber, they are hyphenated ome 
twenty-one, sixty-eight. 

With thought and practice and in- 
creasing familiarity with language, one 
can come to distinguish between casual 
and permanent compounds. The loss of 
the hyphen does not occur suddenly, for 
no language change does. Consequently, 
there will be a period during which usage 
will be divided; and, if one recognizes 
changes before the dictionary-makers, 
one will have good company and good au- 
thority to justify one’s usage. (Diction- 
aries are, of necessity, a step or two be- 
hind usage.) One’s usage should reflect 
one’s attitude toward the word. Once a 
compound has become a solid word, how- 
ever, it is not likely to change. 


Curricular Concern 


Age places Youth 
On an anvil 

And knowingly 
Hammers away; 


A form evolves 
With appearance 
Acceptable, 
Presentable, 
Traditional— 


Chipped. 


M. Purr WoLr 


U.S. Army 
Fort Drx, NEw JERSEY 
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VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH THE READING OF 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


It was not so long ago that teaching prac- 
tice accepted the idea that the proper method 
of developing a vocabulary was to teach 
systematically a specific number of words 
every day. However, recent research in read- 
ing and language activities shows that the 
teacher must use a broader approach in his 
classroom techniques. His responsibility be- 
comes that of extending experiences and 
capturing present interests. 

After spending a summer session at a 
western university and preparing a term 
paper on the subject of vocabulary develop- 
ment, the writer, who has been teaching a 
unit in second-year English on how to read 
the daily newspaper, decided to make a 
practical test of these ideas. While the range 
of the study is rather limited and no statisti- 
cal analysis is attempted, the results gave 
evidence of vocabulary growth and of a keen 
interest by most of the students; what 
otherwise might have been a cursory reading 
of a story or article often became one with 
more attention in order to ferret out a mean- 
ing. The usual approach to the unit was 


abandoned in favor of a visit to a local news- . 


paper plant, for this kind of activity appeals 
strongly to the student and offers not only 
the excitement and curiosity of seeing some- 
thing created but also the chance for a con- 
tact with a technical vocabulary in opera- 
tion. The only task required of the students 
was that of making a list of new words 
learned through the explanations of the 
guide or by the questions asked. The next 
class period when 2 summary was made the 
following list of words resulted: 

ad book 

add banner 

assignment beat 


box 

chase 
copy 

dope story 
dummy 


galley proof 
lead 

lower case 
makeup 
must 


ears pi 

end mark (or the 
figure 

feature 

filler 

form 


pica 
rule 
slop 
slug 
upper case 


Others came with questions answered. 

With the visit as an interesting starter, 
the class next turned to the comics to find 
out what new words might be learned. Some 
members of the class were skeptical, since — 
they believed the language of the strips was 
a simple one. Nevertheless, a search of the 
Sunday and daily comics produced the fol- 
lowing new words: (1) from “Prince Val- 
iant”’: “hostility,” “minor,” “deigns,” “‘as- 
sault”; (2) from “Dick Tracy”: “plight,” 
“eluded,” “despicable,” “reconvert”; (3) 
from ‘“‘Roy Rogers”’: “pulverized”; (4) from 
“Little Orphan Annie’: “seismographs,”’ 
“elusive,” “lozenge.” 

Although most comics have a simple vo- 
cabulary, the students found enough ex- 
amples to convince them that the artists 
often tried for exactness in the use of words. 
Besides, when fortified by a picture story, 
excitingly told, strange words opened them- 
selves to a definition. A word that offered a 
difficulty in the first picture or two could 
generally be clarified in meaning by the 
succeeding drawings in the episode, the ac- 
tion and the facial expression of the char- 
acters helping to give the clue. 

Perhaps the best results came from the 
reading of the regular news stories and the 
features of the papers. After the students 
had learned the organization of 2 news 
story, they decided to read for several days 
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to discover what words used in the headlines 
would reveal their meanings in the body of 
the story. Some of the good examples fur- 
nished were: 


Headline 
canonizing 
row 


Body 
was raised to sainthood 
protests, in face of charges of 
the national park service 
riddle, mystery 
killed 
hides 
hinder 
weapons 
party 
dead person 
grow worse 


enigma 
riddled 
shrouds 
thwart 
missiles 
fete 
decedent 
deteriorate 


In the writings of the columnists some of 


the better students found a real challenge. 
They listed such newly learned words and 
phrases as “vagaries,” “‘satirist,”’ “‘a modern 
Dean Swift,” “conspicuous leisure,” ‘‘al- 
leged,” “rehabilitation,” “flammable” and 
“inflammable,” “lonely sedateness,”’ “‘terse- 
ly,” “beguilements of the billboards.” They 
also discovered that, when an author cannot 
find the exact word to carry his meaning, he 
will turn to figures of speech. From such ex- 
amples it was not difficult for the teacher 
to turn to an interesting discussion of cli- 
chés, synonyms, and antonyms. 

One group of students made a collection 
of faces in the news and asked for apt words 
to describe the expressions. 

Even the advertisements provided new 
words: “pompano” gave up its meaning by 
the drawing of fish around the border; 
“nausea” came from an ad for a seasick 
remedy; “bunions,” from a drawing for 
footpads. 

With the teacher leading the way, the 
students were directed to words that de- 
mand a most careful discrimination. When 
headlines become slanted and editorialized, 
the reader must be on the alert so that he 
does not accept the prejudice of the writer 
before carefully questioning it; for example: 
“Labor Snooping Cause of Strike” and 
“Governor OK’s Dictator Legislation.” 
Such terms demand full explanation from 
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original sources. If the story is complete and 
all facts are given, students should learn to 
replace the unfair word with a more accurate 
one. Words of this kind are the tools of the 
propagandist who wishes to convert readers 
to his cause by arousing the emotions. Of 
course such a technique was also noted in 
advertisements. Here the students discov- 
ered that vocabulary study can also provide 
consumer education. 

When one student produced a “‘Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round” article, the class 
learned that it must discriminate carefully 
about the meaning of phrases like “‘sell de- 
mocracy,” “ideal brotherhood of the world,” 
and “revolutionary brand of salesmanship.” 
They asked themselves what the word “sell” 
meant in the context. How does one “‘sell’’ 
democracy? What constitutes “the ideal 
brotherhood’’? When the discussion ended, 
the teacher suggested.a further search for 
the common devices of the propagandist 
and how they might be used for good or bad 
purposes. 

There is a wealth of material in the news- 
paper to capture the interest of the student 
and to improve his use of words in all the 
ways that good vocabulary development re- 
quires. What drills (and drill is an essential 
of vocabulary growth) the teacher may want 
to use can be left to his ingenuity and to the 
enthusiasm and interest of the class. How- 
ever, suggestions like the following can pro- 
vide enrichment and enforcement: (1) keep- 
ing an individual dictionary of all new words 
learned; (2) cutting headlines from a news 
story and letting the student write his own; 
(3) writing headlines from the student’s ob- 
servation of events that take place in school; 
(4) noting words that describe comic-strip 
personalities and their problems; and (5) 
dramatizing words the students have found. 

If the interest has been keen, there is al- 
ways the hope of the teacher that the ac- 
tivity has brought an appreciation of how 
one’s language has developed and how it 
functions in society. 


FREDERIC B. BAXTER 
West Benp (W1s.) HicH ScHooi 
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PUNCTUATION WITH PUNCH 


You’ve tried to teach punctuation via 
rules. You’ve used cartoons to vitalize 
a punctuation project. You’ve told the 
pupils stories about how a misplaced 
comma cost the government thousands of 
doilars. You’ve resorted to exercises in work- 
books. You’ve asked the students to make 
up original sentences illustrating the use of 
commas to set off an appositive. Then 
you’ve tested them in formal examinations 
and found that they place those little marks 
which aid interpretation in the correct 
places. Oh, joyful day! You’re a master- 
teacher. You certainly put those lessons on 
punctuation across. 

But the tragic day comes when short 
stories or book reviews are handed in. En- 
grossed in characterization and plot or 
ideas, they put commas before co-ordinate 
conjunctions linking two phrases or single 
commas between subjects and verbs. Their 
punctuation knowledge hasn’t carried over 
into a functional writing situation. Woe is 
you! What will future local employers say 
about you as a teacher of English when 
your students write applications with a 
_too-liberal sprinkling of commas? Will going 
back over formal drill exercises remedy the 
lack? No. Then what approach can you 
make that will cause them to want to elimi- 
nate punctuation errors? 

While you are checking those short stories 
or book reviews, pull your typewriter beside 
your desk and load it with a fresh ditto 
stencil. After you’ve corrected a paper, 
choose one sentence which contains a comma 
where a semicolon should be and type it on 
the stencil as the pupil wrote it. It takes 
only a few seconds. In parentheses after the 
sentence, type the name of the student who 
made the error. When you have ten sen- 
tences from as many papers, start a new 
sheet. Allow space between the sentences for 
reasons for the correct punctuation to be 
written. Such a work sheet would look like 
this: 


1. Stephen Vincent Benét writer of “Western 
Star” was born in Bethlehem, Pa. (Betty) 
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2. The book contains four classes of poetry 
narrative, dramatic, lyric, and didactic. 
(Harry) 

. Samuel Clemens 
humorists. (Tom) 

. The author of In Our Town was trying to 
do many things. (Joseph) 

. “People Are our Business” reveals thorough 
research. (Dick) 

6. Davenport says that freedom is greater, 
and stronger than anything else. (Harriet) 

. This book, I think has his finest collection 
of poems. (Sally) 

. Thats where he learned so much about 
outdoor life. (Marie) 

. Agnes Newton Keith, wrote many other 
stories. (Duane) 

. It is only brokenly sketched by the author 
so it is difficult to grasp the plot. (Dale) 


is one of Americas 


When you present one of these work 
sheets to the class, what will their reaction 
be? Individuals differ. Some kid their friends 
about forgetting a comma after direct dis- 
course. Some are surprised to find that they 
carelessly forgot to put a comma after an 
introductory participial phrase when they 
know that rule very well. Some speculate 
about the content of the story in which a 
sentence like this occurs: “When he went 
past Mr. Brown’s hat would not come off.” 
All see the necessity for a comma in the 
above illustration, for on first reading one 
automatically reads “When he went past 
Mr. Brown’s hat” before pausing. Realizing 
that the other words don’t make sense, they 
have to read the sentence again. This time 
they pause after reading “When he went 
past.”’ Now they can appreciate the help of 
a comma which permits the meaning to be 
conveyed to the reader’s mind at the first 
glance. 

The chief value of working on their own 
and their classmates’ errors is that they see 
a real need for learning to place the correct 
punctuation mark in the right place. They 
have made the mistakes, and the whole 
class is having an opportunity to learn these 
essential things. Therefore, if one person 
doesn’t learn that a title should be in- 
closed with quotation marks or underlined, 
his classmates will be ahead of him. You are 
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helping them to express their own thoughts 
so that their ideas will be understood by 
others. You are using their own thought 
patterns instead of examples someone else 
invented. 

What happens the next time descriptions 
or essays are handed in? Each student will 
not want his friends to have to go over the 
same errors again because he has been care- 
less; so he will take time to analyze the sen- 
tences in his composition before he hands 
it in. Some classes have cut down the num- 
ber of punctuation errors by 30 per cent 
, after only two weeks of such work. The 
satisfaction the student experiences as he 
sees how much he has improved is what puts 
punch into punctuation in our classes. 


MARJORIE MAy 
BANGOR SCHOOL 
BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


SHAKESPEARE IN 1951 


As an introduction to the Shakespeare 
unit, on which they spent two weeks and a 
half, the girls in the junior class read the 
Elizabethan period material in their litera- 
ture texts, taking, at the teacher’s sugges- 
tion, brief running notes in order to clinch 
in their minds some of the details of the 
article. An informal discussion followed. 

In each of the two divisions a selected 
student gave a prepared talk accompanying 
the film strip The Life and Times of Shake- 
speare. On another day the class spent fif- 
teen minutes enjoying the film Master Will 
Shakespeare. 

For three days the girls listened to the 
complete record rendering of Macbeth while 
they followed the play in their texts. Be- 
tween acts and sometimes near the end of 
the period the teacher called attention to 
fine passages and also brought forth some 
discussion on the theme and plot of the 
play. Two days were spent in getting ready 
for presenting in class a shortened version 
of M acbeth Pictures of different productions 
of the play were passed around the class. A 
student chairman assigned parts. Each girl 
was asked to memorize at least twelve lines, 
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preferably from her part, and to join in the 
class dramatization. (When the class took 
the objective test in the literature booklet, 
they all showed a gratifying familiarity with 
the play itself.) 

This study was successful enough that 
the students were willing to go on to another 
play: Romeo and Juliet in one class, The 
Tempest in the other. For Romeo and Juliet 
they read the play by themselves, discussed. 
in class the high spots of the plot, saw pic- 
tures thrown on the screen by way of the 
opaque projector, and gave the shortened 
dramatization. For The Tempest the other 
division read the play for homework, dis- 
cussed the plot, listened to a few records, 
saw pictures on the screen, and gave the 
dramatization. 

All twenty-three of the girls felt that, 
with certain reservations, this method of 
studying Shakespeare was desirable. One of 
the more capable students wrote: “I think 
that this way of teaching Shakespeare is 
very good. We did not ‘tear apart’ the plays 
speech by speech, which really spoils them 
for us, and we were considered to be old 
enough to understand a play by ourselves. 
The records were a great help—their only 
fault was that some of the speeches were left 
out. Film strips, movies, and pictures are 
always an interesting help.” Another stu- 
dent expressed her opinion: “I think you 
have chosen a very wise method. Most stu- 
dents feel rather discouraged with Shake- 
speare on the grounds that it is dull and 
tiresome. The method that you have chosen 
makes the characters live and shows the 
thought behind the theme. I feel that I know 
Shakespeare better.” 

Beyond the textbook the following ma- 
terials were used: 


A film strip: The Life and Times of Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. G. Pearce, M.A. Published 
and distributed by Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

A movie: Master Will Shakespeare. M.G.M. 
« [For an extended list of visual aids suitable for 


use in connection with the teaching of Shakespeare 
see the English Journal for February, 1950, pp. 


90-92.—Eb.] 
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Production. Leased from Teaching Film 
Custodians. 

An album of records: Macbeth. Columbia Mas- 
terworks Records. Mercury Text records by 
Orson WELLES, Fay BAINTER, and the 
Mercury AcTING CoMPANY. 

An album of records: The Tempest. ‘“Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre Series.” Britain 
Agencies, New York. 

A book: BARKER, FRED G. Forty-Minute Plays 
from Shakespeare. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. 

LypIA EDGERLY 

ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 

TAcoMA, WASHINGTON 


TALKING ABOUT BOOKS 


“Hello, Jim! Haven’t seen you since you 
went over to Stanton High. Come on to the 
Y with me.” 

“Wish I could, Bob, but I gotta get on 
home and read a book. Reports are due to- 
morrow. How do you manage about those 
old reports?” 

“Book reports? Oh, we don’t have them 
any more, not the ones you’re thinking of, 
not the kind we made last year. Miss Jones 
says that most of us are reading grown-up 
books now and that we ought to talk about 
books the way we want to, not follow set 
forms. We’ve been having book talks and 
discussions. It’s lots more fun.” 

“Gee! Don’t you have to write something 
about the author and tell where the story 
took place and who the chief characters 
were and what they did and a lot of other 
things? How can she know that you really 


read the book if you don’t answer those | 


questions?” 

“Well, it’s just this way. We have been 
getting some new slants on reading. One 
day in class we talked about why we read. 
Jim said that he reads to learn about things 
he is curious about. You know Jane, how 
excitable she is; she reads for the thrills. Tom 
reads for fun, but John and Kate are differ- 
ent. They want to learn about other people 
and other lands. Sam likes to put himself 
in the place of other people, and May just 
l-o-v-e-s beautiful words.”’ 
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“Yes, I know how she spouts them out 
sometimes.” 

“Miss Jones had brought a lot of books 
from the library. Some of them were new, 
but a lot of them were old ones. She told us 
something interesting about each one or 
read an exciting paragraph. Now and then 
she gave a bit of dialogue that made us want 
to know what would happen next. Some- 
times she made us want to learn more about 
the author. Pretty soon every one of us had 
taken a book to read.” 

“‘Weren’t you scared you’d have to make 
reports?” 

“No, she didn’t say a word about reports, 
but now and then she would ask us on the 
side, ‘How’s the book coming? Do you like 
the story? Isn’t it fun to be in Patagonia?’ 
Then one day at the beginning of class she 
asked, ‘Who has finished a book?’ Tom had. 
‘Tell us about it. Do you think anyone else 
would like.to read it?’ Tom was soon telling 
us about it just like he talks to the gang, and 
he made us want to get it right away. Then 
we went on with our classwork. The next day 
Clare had finished her book. She sure did 
make us laugh, the way she mimicked one 
of the characters.” 

“Miss Jones talked with us, and we made 
out a list of questions that would help us in 
our thinking about what we were reading 
and in finding something more than an ex- 
citing plot. Let’s see. I think they’re in this 
notebook. Yes, here they are: 


1. Were any of the characters like people you 
know? In what ways? 
2. What characters were different or unusual? 
3. What new insights did the book give you 
regarding people and their emotions? 
. What advantages did the main character 
have and how did he use them? 
. What handicaps did the main character 
have and how did he overcome them? 
. What made the main character great? 
. Was your sympathy or admiration for any 
of the characters aroused? How? 
. What interesting facts about geography or 
history did you learn? 
. What social customs were described a 
typical of the period or place? 
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. What was an amusing or an exciting inci- 
dent? 

. What did you learn about new places, 
about animals, about science, about modes 
of living or travel? 

. Is there anything in the life of the author 
that would make you understand the book 
better or enjoy it more? 

. Did the book help you to look at yourself 
and understand yourself better? 

. Did it help you in understanding how to 
live with others and to be of service to them? 

. Did the book change your way of thinking 
in any manner? 

. What impression gained from your reading 
will stay with you longest? 


“Huh! Questions a-plenty! I wouldn’t 
want to answer all of them; rather not read 
a book.” 

“We don’t answer all of them. We just 
talk about any of them that suits the book 
we read, or any that we want to talk about. 
Sometimes on Book Day we have a round- 
table discussion on some book a number of 
us have read. Sometimes we pick one or two 
of the questions and write on them. Last 
week I read Hiroshima; so I took Questions 
3, 8, and 15. Joe had read the life of George 
Washington Carver. He took Questions 5 
and 6. We always want to hear what the 
others have written.” 

“Gee, I wouldn’t mind making that 
kinda report!” ra 

“Tt’s a lot more fun to read books when 
we can talk or write about them this way— 
just what we think—and not have to do it 
exactly the same way every time. Once five 
or six of us read a new book before it was 
talked about in class. Then we got together 
and planned a panel to review the book. An- 
other group gave a little play about the life 
of Madame Curie. We like whatever Clare 
does. Last Friday we almost fell out of our 
seats laughing when she read from the play 
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Bird in Hand. Ruth likes to draw and is 
always making funny pictures of us. She de- 
scribed several characters in Pride and 
Prejudice and passed around the sketches 
that she had made of them. Sally said, ‘I 
know a boy just like that wooden-headed 
Mr. Collins; no wonder Elizabeth thought 
he was a jerk.’ We don’t have to talk about 
every book we read, but we all keep lists.” 

“You don’t mean you read more than six 
or eight?” 

“Yes, [read twenty-three books last year, 
but some of the fellows read lots more! Miss 
Jones says that some of them were too easy 
and too much alike and that I ought to 
‘step up’ this year.” 

“Read more, you mean?” 

“Yes, and read books that are written 
better. She knows from the reading tests 
how good we all are in reading, and she helps 
us go from the easy books to better ones 
about things we need or that we are inter- 
ested in.” 

“But don’t you have to choose books from 
a made-out list to get credit points?” 

“No. Miss Jones and the librarian try to 
see that everybody keeps stepping up in the 
different kinds of books and that we learn 
to think about what we read. Take Fred 
now; last year all that he wanted to read was 
stories about airplanes. Guess what! He is 
reading a biography now. He got started on 
it with Lindbergh’s We and then read about 
some of those old fellows like Disraeli and 
David Livingston. Says he’s going to read 
Benét’s Western Star next. He liked a report 
Sue gave on this poem.” 

“Ol’ Fred readin’ poetry! Now wouldn’t 
that be sumpin’?” 

“But he will be. Well, I’ve gotta go. 
Sorry you’re not in our school this year.” 


MarGARET W. BovuTELLE 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 


If one is familiar with the larger outlines 
and the direction of change in English usage 
from Old to Modern, one cannot help seeing 
the tendency of agreement to depend on 
sense rather than on form, a tendency found 
even in Old English and unchecked by pur- 
ism until less than two centuries ago. Nowa- 
days, because of prescriptive grammar, the 
few forms still left give a disproportionate 
amount of trouble. 

Neither with. the plural verb is agreement 
according to sense. The Leonard Survey in- 
cludes two instances. “Neither of your rea- 
sons are really valid” is rated 130; “Neither 
author nor publisher are subject to censor- 
ship” (Galsworthy) is rated 164, rather low- 
er than the other. Marckwardt and Walcott, 
however, call both “Literary English.” For 
the first type they cite (VED, pp. 1611- 
1875) Shakespeare, Dryden, Newman, Rus- 
kin; for the second (NED, pp. 1759-1874), 


_ Johnson, Cowper, Southey, Ruskin. 


Curme (Syntax, pp. 51-52), speaking of 
neither and other pronouns of distributive 
significance, says: “In older English the 
plural was common here ... ‘Everyone 
were in their beds’ (Tom Jones, vii, xiv). 
This usage survives in loose ... popular 
speech. After neither, however, the plural 
verb is still found also in the literary lan- 
guage alongside of the singular.” His illus- 
trations are from Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
Wells. Of the second type he says (p. 56): 


“After neither-nor we still find the plural 


verb after singular subjects since there has 
long been a tendency to give formal ex- 
pression to the plural idea which always lies 
in the negative form of statement.’’ His il- 
lustrations are from Mandeville, Johnson, 
George Washington, Arnold, Ruskin, Rob- 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 
NEITHER WITH PLURAL VERB 
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ert Bridges. He also cites either-or with sin- 
gular subjects and plural verb from Dryden, 
Arnold, Wells, James, Sapir. 

Jespersen (Essentials, p. 217) says: 
‘When two words in the singular are con- 
nected by means of or (nor) grammarians 
prefer the verb in the singular.” One need 
not consult Curme or Jespersen often to be- 
come aware of the almost mathematically. 
regular recurrence of a sentence that varies 
in details but may be fairly represented by 
this: The grammarians say ..., but in 
speech ..., and good writers also. ... 
Jespersen quotes Pope, De Quincey, and 
Ruskin to show what good writers do, de- 
spite the grammarians, in this matter of 
neither-nor with singular subjects and plural 
verb. 

It may, or may not, be that this usage has 
been somewhat influenced by the fact that 
the singular subjects separated by neither- 
nor and the antecedents of the pronoun 
neither are not always of the same gender, 
so that the agreement of following pronouns 
also becomes troublesome. Baskerville and 
Sewell’s English Grammar (pub. 1896, and 
far more enlightened than many grammars 
current in 1951) says of the use of the plural, 
especially of the plural pronoun, with dis- 
tributives: “. . . the logical analysis requir- 
ing the singular pronoun in each case; but 
the construction [i.e., the plural] is frequent- 
ly found when the antecedent includes or im- 
plies both genders. The masculine does not 
really represent a feminine antecedent, and 
the expression his or her is avoided as cum- 
brous” (p. 288). Maybe it was avoided in 
1896, but many use it today with conscious 
pride in being “correct” at the expense of 
being cumbrous, of which they are seldom 
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conscious, anyhow. Fowler (MEU) agrees 
only in part; never one to favor the cum- 
brous, he calls himself or herself “so clumsy 
as to be ridiculous”—a phrase which rates 
wide circulation—but he prefers the mascu- 
line pronoun and says the plural pronoun 
“sets the literary man’s teeth on edge.” If 
by “literary man” Fowler means “writer,” 
he could not begin to prove that statement. 
If he means a person of good taste, there is 
excellent authority for believing that teeth 
can be set on edge by what others unwisely 
swallowed a long time ago. We have already 
seen that the teeth of a great many literary 
men are not set on edge by the plural verb 
with neither. Baskerville and Sewell quote 
another such sentence from Scott, a passable 
literary man. 

In my own random and recent reading, 
with no effort at all, I have gathered ex- 
amples (not always isolated) from Wilkie 
Collins, Miss Braddon, Sheridan Le Fanu, 
Charles Williams, Dorothy Whipple, and 
others. Most of mine are of the second or 
less esteemed type. For instance, from Wil- 
liams: “Neither Adela nor Hugh were 
among them.” I have not found this usage 
in contemporary American writers, though 
I occasionally hear it from American speak- 
ers. Marckwardt also says (Scribner Hand- 
book, p. 351): “Prejudice against this con- 
struction appears to be increasing in the 
United States, however.” In America today, 
whatever the case in 1896, it sometimes 
seems hard for the lighter moments of cul- 
tivated speech to get between the covers 
of a book exactly as spoken. Vulgate fares 
better. 

It is impossible to believe that American 
writers of light novels have less sensitive ears 
than British writers. But it is easy to believe 
that they have less faith in their own 
speech. The Briton, unashamed of the 
speech habits of his environment, does not 
try to produce that mythical monster, Per- 
fect English—the kind that never makes a 
mistake—but is content to reproduce the 
English he speaks, hears, and has read. It 


is true that the Briton is just as guilty asthe © 
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American of that stock disclaimer, “ ‘It’s 
me,’ said she ungrammatically.” (High 
time for that sentence to appear in some 
handbook under “Trite Expressions.”) But, 
as a rule, the British writer’s dialogue fol- 
lows the usages of cultivated speech wherev- 
er they lead, often along paths proscribed by 
handbooks and, except for “It’s me” and 
the split infinitive, without disclaimer. 

Many people do not read older literature 
or contemporary British novels or they read 
—like Hazlitt’s buzzers and flyblowers—for 
the purpose of discovering other people’s 
mistakes. Even so, they do not object to the 
principle of agreement according to sense. 
They themselves say “the golf-links is” and 
“the class are” without shame, though 
they condemn “the agenda is” and Wil- 
liams’ “Neither growth nor color were.” 
That, after all, is what the handbooks have 
trained them to do. They have been more 
thoroughly conditioned by irresponsible 
handbooks than Pavlov’s dog by his bells. 
One can only hope that a time will come 
when students will be not merely allowed 
but encouraged to observe English usage for 
themselves—and to pay more attention to 
what the gifted actually say than to what 
the less gifted insist they ought to say. 

In the meantime it would seem fair 
enough to warn young students that (1) 
neither-nor with singular subjects and plural 
verb and (2) the pronoun neither with plural 
verb are not'at the moment in quite such 
good standing as mone are, for instance, 
though they all illustrate the same broad 
usage tendency. It is not fair to tell them 
that these usages are illiterate violations of 
good English. Prejudice against them is 
largely, if not solely, due to the influence of 
“those grammarians who say ..., but in 
speech ..., and many good writers also. 
...” A usage which has satisfied, if only oc- 
casionally, all the writers here listed cannot, 
except by the disingenuous, be called 
wholly unsatisfactory English. 


ADELINE CoURTNEY BARTLETT 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
ment of Illinois, at its recent convention 
passed a special resolution which reads in 
part: “In order to defend ourselves more 
effectively against the Communist threat, 
our American schools should give instruc- 
tion on Russian Communism”; “‘it is the 
mistaken belief and understanding of many 
of our citizens that teaching about Commu- 
nism means support and acceptance of its 
destructive concepts,” and “as a result of 


such unsound thinking many of our citizens’ 


subject teachers to such epithets as ‘Red,’ 
‘Pink,’ or ‘Communist’ when in truth 
and in fact they are anti-communistic and 
pro-American.” 

Another resolution states: “Communist 
front organizations and hate mongering and 
irresponsible groups continue to attack the 
public schools, the teachers and administra- 
tors”; “the real purpose of these attacks is 
to hamper the education of our ‘youth,” 
“and these unfair and unjust attacks can 
best be defeated by efforts of the millions 
of American Legionnaires . . . understand- 
ing and studying the motives of these crit- 
ics” and calling upon “the parents and citi- 
zens at large in local, state and national 
civic and professional organizations to sup- 
port the schools, the teachers, and adminis- 
trators in defeating these unjust attacks 
against our public school system.” So be it. 


ATTACKS ARE IN VOGUE AGAIN AS 
the pendulum swings back to where it was 
after World War I. Attacks upon the schools 
are particularly stylish but, sadly, some- 
times justifiable. The September School 
Review considers the treatment of contro- 
versial issues in our classrooms. How many 
teachers adequately accept the challenge? 
Theirs is a vital role: the duty to help the 
students form their own working questions, 


to help students distinguish between fact 
and opinion, to help students discover 
common goals while recognizing that the 
generalizations and conclusions of individ- 
ual students may not be alike, and to en- 
courage students to make up their own 
minds on the issue rather than to remain 
in a state of indecision. Open-mindedness 
and willingness to change a conclusion 
should be recognized as an essential of criti- 
cal thinking. The students have an inherent 
Freedom To Learn, essentials of which are 
the right (1) to study and discuss significant 
issues, (2) of access to materials bearing on 
the issue, (3) to study and discuss all sides 
in an atmosphere free from compulsion, 
and (4) to reach and express an opinion that 
may differ from that of the class or of the 
teacher. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IS IN A 
way the topic of two articles in the Ameri- 
can Scholar for autumn, 1951 (twentieth 
anniversary number). Mark Van Doren’s 
“Tf Anybody Wants To Know” is a speech 
he made before a local group of Americans 
for Democratic Action in Jersey City last 
February. The occasion for his remarks 
was the banning of all his books by the 
Jersey City school board on the ground that 
he is a subversive person. The other is 
Howard Mumford Jones’s “Do You Know 
the Nature of an Oath?” to which the edi- 
tors give over the whole of the “American 
Scholar Forum.” The uselessness of the 
present special oaths and their inhibiting 
effect on free thought and expression are 
presented with vigor. 


ERNEST 0. MELBY, DEAN OF NEW 
York University’s School of Education, 
throws a “Challenge to the Critics of the 
Schools” in the New York Times Magazine 
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(September 23). He takes the major com- 
plaints one by one and refutes them by 
both argument and statistical proof. The 
article should be read in its entirety. It pro- 
vides ammunition for every teacher in every 
community. Of particular interest is Mel- 
by’s answer to the question, “Are the ele- 
mentary schools failing to teach the three 
R’sadequately?” He says “No,” present-day 
reading is vastly more effective than that 
of a generation ago, and presents evidence 
to show why this is so. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES OUGHT TO 
come into the classroom, but we all know 
that they are explosive. The Clearing House 
for October has two papers that offer some 
help. Edith F. Erickson, in describing ‘The 
Study of a Problem,” tells how she and her 
seniors first identified urgent social prob- 
lems and then studied them in the light 
of our national professions and our actual 
practices. They tried to decide what they 
can do to promote solutions. R. H. Ostrand- 
er’s “Instructional Materials: Identify— 
Don’t Censor” tells how in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, they first set up a committee 
of administrators, teachers, and librarians 
to “screen” instructional materials. The 
committee did nothing for a year. Then 
parents were invited to join. Then the 
committee itself co-opted high school stu- 
dents. They decided to label propaganda 
materials, so that they will be used wisely, 
but not to ban or censor. All this was pre- 
ventive, for they have had no explosion. 

In the same magazine, B. J. Kennick, 
in “Groping My Way through the Group 
Method,” was against thinking it the only 
method or trying to use it before establish- 
ing a safe classroom atmosphere by more 
formal procedures. She uses it, however, 
part of the time as the best way of accom- 
plishing some purposes. 

And Edith Lackey Baumann, who does 
part-time personnel work along with her 
teaching, feels that the poor work attitudes 
of adults are largely the result of get-by 
attitudes in school. In her “Teaching Good 
Job Attitudes in English Class’ she urges 
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sterner discipline and the inculcation of 
attitudes by forty-nine teacher-made slo- 
gans. Her objective seems better than her 
means of attaining it. 


TEACHING SHAKESPEARE IS THE 
chief topic of the Illinois English Bulletin 
for October. In “Learning To Read Shake- 
speare” Ruth Stroud stresses the impor- 
tance of a proper introduction. She describes 
Shakespeare’s London with the Globe as 
the climax. Then she reads at least the first 
part of the play, pausing to describe the 
setting (heath, the sentinel’s platform) and 
the characters. As the reading progresses, 
she requires the students to verify and com- 
plete the pictures. For Midsummer Night’s 
Dream her introduction includes a class dis- 
cussion of the absurdity of dreams and her 
own explanation of the customs and super- 
stitions connected with St. John’s Eve. 
Romeo and Juliet is popular, half the 
students memorizing the balcony scene. 
Seniors love Hamlet more than any other 
Shakespearean character. 

Louis Baldwin presents a very different 
means of making Shakespeare intelligible 
to ordinary youth. His “Shakespeare: To 
Be or Not To Be?” shows three considerable 
passages rewritten in modern language. 

“Making Shakespeare Enjoyable” is, ac- 
cording to Lorabel Richardson, largely a 
matter of getting along fast enough to keep 
the interest. So she reads to the class, cut- 
ting an ultra-Elizabethan passage now and 
then, substituting a synonym occasionally. 
Discussion occurs “‘when the students seem 
to want it.” Fairly stiff objective tests 
come at the end of each act, and an essay 
test follows the whole. Twelfth Night is a 
good start for sophomores. Taming of the 
Shrew reads well, and she uses a shortened 
version of Julius Caesar, read by the stu- 
dents. They use Macbeth and Hamlet but 
not Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL BE 
the first prize in (magazine) Seventeen’s Sixth 
Annual Short Story Contest. Second prize 
is $200 and three third prizes of $100 each 
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are to be awarded at the time the winners 
are announced in April, 1952. Deadline is 
December 15, and all authors must be be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and nineteen as 
of that date. For full details write Short 
Story Contest, Seventeen Magazine, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, 22, New York. 
Another stimulus for the budding Heming- 
ways: all manuscripts not winning prizes 
will automatically be considered for publica- 
tion at the usual rates. 


ERRORS IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 
have become progressively more numerous 
in quantity and more detrimental in quality, 
states Charles L. Sanders in the New York 
City Board of Education organ High Points. 
“Practically all phases of correctness in 
written language have deteriorated to a 
point alarming to all who care. Formation 
of plurals, uses of the apostrophe, even 
agreement of subject and predicate are cor- 
rectly achieved as much by chance as by 
understanding.” To admit the deficiency 
is a step toward remedy, and one remedy 
might be one class period less and an addi- 
tional assigned period (not free) for the Eng- 
lish teacher to confer with those ‘students 
who cannot struggle along among thirty- 
five classmates but who need personal or 
semipersonal attention. The clinic period 
need not be restricted to written expression; 
it might stress as well reading improvement, 
oral usage, clarification of difficult points 
of interpretation of books studied in litera- 
ture sessions. Many systems, of course, have 
adopted the plan with great success. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN AF- 
fected English children physically and 
emotionally, but its effect upon them 
intellectually was unknown until recently. 
A committee of the Ministry of Education 
set up arbitrary standards before conduct- 
ing an island-wide survey: a person having 
a reading ability of less than that of an 
average seven-year-old in 1938 was taken 
to be illiterate, and a 1938 reading age of 
between seven and nine was taken as semi- 
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literate. The fifteen-year-old population was 
found to contain 1.4 per cent illiterates and 
4.3 per cent semi-illiterates. Among recruits 
to the services, mostly aged eighteen, the 
proportions were 1 per cent and 2.6 per 
cent. Under the strain of disrupted classes, 


bombings, irregular schedules, etc., it ap- _ 


pears that the British teacher carried on in 
fine tradition. 


THE DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE 
of the classroom teacher has been given lip 
service for a generation, and yet a genuine 
respect for the inconspicuous, conscien- 
tious, work-a-day, professional teacher is 
by no means a universal attitude among 
educators. Ralph W. McDonald’s pene- 
trating speech of July, 1951, is reproduced 
in the Journal of Teacher Education, in 
which he relates the advent of the profes- 
sional-standards movement in teaching. 
Achievements have been varied and many 
since the establishment of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards in 1946. A recommenda- 
tion adopted by the NEA in 1947 that 
salary schedules for qualified teachers 
should be at least $2,400 to $6,000 came at 
a time when there was not a public school 
system in the country with such a schedule. 
Recently the Commission pointed out that 
salaries today must be $3,200 to $8,000 to 
equal the former salary’s buying power. 
Coupled with the salary proposal was the 
insistence that qualifying organizations 
establish higher standards for admittance 
to the profession. Several states had no 
standards; others were dominated by polit- 
ical influence. In five years certification 
standards have been advanced at a phenom- 
enal rate. But efforts must not slacken. 
Only one goal has been reached. There is 
much ahead to be done and much to dis- 
cover to be done. 


SIX YEARS IN ADVANCE, PLANS 
were set in motion for the centennial of the 
NEA. Rather than look back on past 
glories, the organization proposes to make 
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a concentrated effort to outline goals for 
the next hundred years, particularly for 
the remainder of this century. Working 
on the conviction that our country’s great- 
est resources are its children, youth, and 
adults, who, in a modern advancing world, 
must never stop learning, the CAP (Cen- 
tennial Action Program) lists twenty points 
for goals, among which are an active local 
education association in every community, 
unified dues covering local, state, national, 
and world services, and adequately informed 
lay support of public education. 


TELEVISION, THE BANE OF MANY 
a teacher’s existence, has come under the 
scrutiny of Philip Lewis at South Shore 
High School in Chicago as reported in 
Education Digest, October. A number of 
facts have been revealed to concern adver- 
tisers, production men, and educators. The 
study proves that the number of viewing 
hours decreases with the length of time 
installed; the older the child, the less time 
spent at the set; girls spend less time there 
than boys; students have formed definite 
standards for commercials; parents do 
control viewing today; less time is spent 
away from home, but also less time is de- 
voted to hobbies and reading. 


PROFESSOR DORA MAY MITCHELL 
of Peabody College has prepared a topical 
index to articles which appeared in the 
“Current English Forum” section of this 
magazine during the decade 1941-50. She 
has grouped the individual articles under 
such headings as “Problems in English 
Form,” “Syntax,” “Word Choice,” “Punc- 
tuation and Capitalization,” and “Analysis 
and Identification of Sentence Elements.” 
Since the entry for each article specifically 
identifies the question considered, her in- 
dex provides a convenient key to current 
thinking concerning almost a hundred 
disputed usages. Mimeographed copies of 
this index may be secured from this maga- 
zine free of charge, provided a self-addressed 
stamped envelope accompanies each re- 
quest. 
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“RAPID READING WITH A PUR- 
pose” is discussed by E. W. Dolch in the 
School Review for October. He argues that 
the earnest adult cannot take time (an 
average of five hours) to read thoroughly 
each of the many books from which he 
wishes to get the meat. Dolch therefore 
igives college students directions for writing 
book reviews and suggestions for reading in 
preparation to write them. He says pro- 
fessional reviewers proceed by such short 
cuts as the Introduction, the Contents, the 
first and last chapters, etc., with such 
sampling as time permits and need dictates. 
Of course, this is true. Used on books 
about teaching, this scheme proves helpful 
to the students and carries over into their 
other nonfiction prose reading. He does not 
point out that this very useful procedure 
is not adapted to fiction, drama, or antholo- 
gies of any sort. Professional reviewers not 
infrequently go astray on minor details 
of novels because they are compelled to 
read the wrong books in this time-saving 
way. 

“Improving Discussion as a Means of 
Improving Understanding,” in the same 
School Review, by Edgar S. Farley and 
Harvey Overton, is a report of another 
experiment. They used three methods to, 
improve discussion with the students: (1) 
identified criteria for effective discussion, 
(2) studied the methods by which a problem 
can be approached, and (3) had the students 
evaluate (by means of a sixteen-item check 
list) their own participation during the 
semester. They found that a group so 
taught made a larger gain in understanding 
of the problems discussed than did other 
students who merely discussed the same 
problems. The students were in fused Eng- 
lish-and-history classes. 


PRESENT ENGLISH USAGE WAS SUR- 
veyed by Professor J. N. Hook’s class in 
English grammar at the University of Illi- 
nois. Part II of the report appears in the 
April issue of Word Study, published by 
D. and C. Merriam, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts, and sent free to any teacher of 
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English who requests it. The most delightful 
bit is this collected by one student-observer: 


Boy: What time shall we go to Bidwell’s? 

Grr: We shall go at four o’clock. We will 
both be ready, and Betty and her date shall 
both be there. 


Frequently principles professed by those 
observed did not agree with their perform- 
ance. 


“ONE OF THOSE WHOITS :. . ”—“ONE 
of those who are... .’’ Not only have the 
students been confused but the teachers 
as well. John Kenyon goes on record, well 
supported with citations, in the October 
American Speech. 


OF COURSE, THE ALERT TEACHERS 
have all read or will read the September 
McCall’s article, “Who’s Trying To Ruin 
Our Schools?” But how can we get the 
parents to read it, and the school boards? 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PLANS TO 
hold its 1952 Reading Institute from Jan- 
uary 28 to February 1. The program in- 
cludes laboratory practice in identification 
of different reading disabilities, the use of 
corrective and remedial techniques, detec- 
tion of visual problems, and speed reading. 
Enrolment is by advance registration. 
Write The Reading Clinic, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


PROGRESSIVENESS HAS LONG BEEN 
associated with the state of Wisconsin, 
whether it be politics, dairying, or educa- 
tion. The Wisconsin Idea Theatre, estab- 
lished in 1945, is a project of the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison. Its main purpose 
seems to be the fostering of rural theater. 


ACTION BECAME THE MOTIF OF 
the International Congress on Public In- 
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struction sponsored by UNESCO at its 
meeting in Geneva this summer. Before the 
usual reports of the member nations, the 
session chose to discuss the development of 
free, compulsory systems of education 
throughout the world. Plans were laid for 
regional conferences and ideas submitted 
for the building of a bank to lend funds to 
nations applying for assistance. 


THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
in Bulletin 19 reports American public high 
school practices related to the activity pro- 
gram. Activities naturally take many forms, 
but only the planned, supervised ones are 
considered for this report. In many schools 
there exists the activity period, which is set 
aside from the class schedule for that pur- 
pose alone, e.g., student council meets on 
Mondays while the rest of the school goes on 
with classes. Another type is the core pro- 
gram, in which studies and activities are cor- 
related. The third type is the out-of-session 
activities, which are held before or after 
school or on a school holiday. This type was 
formerly called “extra-curricular” since it 
had nothing to do with the curriculum, but 
slowly activities have become associated 
with classroom courses, hence the new name. 
Once activities were considered only for 
their value as morale-builders; now it is 
realized that they are an integral part of 
learning. 


A FREE POSTER OF ATTRACTIVE 
design can be secured by writing The Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. It is erititled 
“The Public School and the American 
Heritage.” Lithographed in three colors, 
the proclamation shouts the necessity for 
schools to be free of restrictions and censor- 
ship. An addition to the bulletin board. 
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About Literature 


‘“PAPER-BACKED LITERATURE” 
comes in for a sound drubbing by John R. 
Townsend of the Manchester Guardian in 
the autumn number of The Use of English. 
Apparently England is as overrun as Ameri- 
ca with the machine-produced detective, 
cowboy, science-fiction, and sex-in-foreign- 
lands type of literature. Its lack of charac- 
terization, beauty of form, or serious aware- 
ness of art and science is its greatest 
liability. It must be realized that it is this 
literature which our public reads to any 
great extent. Shall teachers burn these 
books upon sight of them, or can they be 
used in class as a butt for concentrated 
criticism? Townsend asks hopefully, ‘‘Are 
there any teachers, in the modern school 
particularly, who have developed new ways 
to deal with the problem?” 


“WORDS ARE LIKE ALL OTHER 
inflated currency, the more that are used, 
the less each one is worth.” The vast de- 
velopment of our publishing houses and 
the dissemination of words is the concern 
of Baker Brownell in the fall Antioch Review, 
in an article called “The Dangers of Liter- 


acy.” 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH BOOKS 
and their makers are discussed in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (October 13) 
the whole issue of which is devoted to 
“America and the Partnership with Great 
Britain.” Storm Jameson contributes one 
article: “British Literature: Survey and 
Critique.” After remarking the charac- 
teristics of a sizable number of individual 
authors who collectively are part of a 
“strong, clear poetic stream” and exhibit 
“an always respectable and sometimes pro- 
found culture,” she concludes that what 
is disturbing is the half-conscious refusal 
to take risks. ‘‘We need writers,” she says, 
“who will open the human condition to us 
at such a level that we see ourselves in- 
volved with all other men, below and be- 


yond the fears that threaten us with 
destruction.” Elizabeth Bowen contributes 
a second essay, “A Matter of Inspiration,” 
analyzing the influence of American litera- 
ture on British writers, and S. C. Roberts 
a third, on “British Publishing after Two 
Wars.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, BLAST- 
ed by such noted contemporary critics 
as Chapman, George Moore, Steuart, 
Barrie, survived the world of letters only 
to have his work exiled to children’s litera- 
ture. In naming a work by R. L. S. see 
whether your colleague gives Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde and The Lantern-Bearers or 
The Black Arrow, Treasure Island, and A 
Child’s Garden of Verses. J. C. Furnas in — 
the October Aflantic heralds a revival of | 
interest and a new appreciation similar to 
the one of F. Scott Fitzgerald which recent- 
ly passed through. Stevenson is_ being 
appraised for his intrinsic values as a 
writer, and he appears to be rising from 
the ashes of his unfairly defamed character, 
from his place on the nursery shelf, and 
and from his Hollywood-produced, sex- 
interpolated stories to reach a new respect 
among critics and readers. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW FOR AU- 
tumn is the fifteenth-anniversary issue. 
In its long (for a “little” magazine) life, 
Western has had seven changes of location 
and two of name. 

Eliseo Vivas leads off with a discussion 
of “Criticism and the Little Mags.” The 
slicks and the mass literary magazines have 
gone commercial. The scholarly research 
magazines for the most part neglect the 
serious detailed analysis of the structure or 


technique of literary works—the only 


means of revealing their aesthetic values. 
He assumes that worthy literature says 
something which can really be said only 
through the art form. The contributions 
of history and all other disciplines are wel- 
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come, but analysis of the artistry is the 
keystone of the arch of interpretation. 
Moreover, “‘art is the agency that shapes 
the primary data of experience into a co- 
herent moral universe.” Because the little 
magazines are practically the only medium 
for criticism of this sort, they are important, 
even though they reach only the elect 
small minority. A slight infusion of yeast, 
he says, may be effective. 

Robie Macaulay, writing in the same 
anniversary issue about “Fiction of the 
Forties,” fails to discover any charac- 
teristics of the period and therefore dis- 
. Cusses separately individual writers who 
first appeared in that decade. He praises, 
with qualifications, R. P. Warren, Carson 
McCullers, and (more hopefully) Peter 
Taylor; also Wallace Stegner, W. V. T. 
Clark, and (again hopefully) Jean Stafford 
and J. F. Powers. Irwin Shaw he does not 
admire greatly. The Wall is not a great novel 
but well done and a great monument. J. G. 
Cozzens’ Guard of Honor deserved more 
praise than it got. 


RHETORIC—INTERPRETIVE SKILLS 
and assumptions about literature—is again 
a part of literary study, according to May- 
nard Mack in the autumn Yale Review. 
To the noble classic art he attaches the 
“new criticism,” which certainly has adopt- 
ed the older form of recognition of artifice. 
Out of this inevitably will grow a reinvigora- 
tion of our sense of distinctions between art 
and life. “We acknowledge to be sure that 
a playwright and his plays are involved with 
each other in important ways, but we are 
much too conscious of artifice to be willing 
to risk a direct reading from comedy or 
tragedy to the author’s states of mind.” 
Inquiries into biographical or’ historical 
origins, or into effects on audiences and 
readers, can and should be supplemented 
by a third kind of inquiry treating the 
work with some strictness as a rhetorical 
construction, as a thing made, which has 
its artistic identity between the author and 
the audience. Our dramatic criticism is 
closest today to rhetorical form, but our 
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poetic criticism still relies upon descriptions 
of our impressions or reconstruction of the 
event in a poet’s emotional history with 
which to equate the poem. 


JOHN W. NICHOL REVIEWS THE 
recently established fact that Herman 
Melville made a journey into the interior 
of early America, going as far west as 
Galena, Illinois. Nichol does a brilliant 
piece of research association analysis to 
bring to light the basis for much of the 
authentic background and incident that 
appears in Melville’s tales. Although not 
denying Melville’s leaning heavily on the 


stories of others, Nichol diminishes its 


importance. “Melville and the Midwest,” 
September PMLA. 


ONE DOESN’T TAKE UP WILLIAM 
Faulkner as one does Somerset Maugham, 
just beginning with any novel and reading 
on through the shelf. Admittedly our 
recent Pulitzer prize winner is difficult, 
writes Harvey Breit in the October Aflantic. 
But he is difficult only so long as our stand- 
ards of criticism remain as they are. Is 
Faulkner’s art really formless? Perhaps it 
is only no more patterned than life, for 
he is a chronicler of life; he writes history 
of a type we seldom see in fiction, not polit- 
ical, not religious, but human history. ‘He 
helps us to remember and to understand 
the human situation in its particularity, 
and thus in its universality, and he helps 
us to become more human.” 


“THE DEMON TAKES OVER,” BY 
Phyllis Bartlett in September PMLA 
attempts to substantiate D. H. Lawrence’s 
theory of demons. Lawrence believed that 
every good writer has a demon within him, 
one that is the genius. A young man puts 
his hand over the demon’s mouth during 
the creation of a work, the results being 
that the young man emerges more in his 
poem or story than the demon-genius does. 
An older man with mature wisdom sits 
back and allows the demon his way. For 
that reason D. H. Lawrence became an 
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inveterate reviser. If he felt his demon had 
not been in evidence enough iin his younger 
works, he changed a word, a punctuation, 
a stanza, or rewrote a whole poem years 
later. 


“MUST EVERYTHING IN THE GAR- 
den be lovely?” asks Charles Spaak in the 
September UNESCO Courier. As president 
of Screen Writers Guild of France he cries 
out against stringent film censorship in 
his country and in other countries of the 
world also. The Anglo-Saxons know of 
France’s street cafés, of the exotic dance 
steps, and an affinity toward amour, but 
what of France’s problems and struggles? 
Don’t mention war. Don’t mention justice, 
religion, social conditions, money, freedom, 
love, life, death. Beware the censor’s eye! 
The chauvinistic screen does not serve its 
country, for improvement comes only with 
awareness that improvement is needed. 
Everything is not lovely in the garden. 


THE OLD PROBLEM AS TO HOW FAR 
art can be divorced from life, if at all, 
comes to the fore again in Eugene Tillinger’s 
“The Case of Thomas Mann” (October 
American Mercury). Tillinger does not deny 
Mann’s stature as a novelist, but feels that 
he is in a state of moral eclipse. He outlines 
Mann’s political record on communism, 
which as he presents it is certainly erratic, 
bizarre, and irresponsible. Tillinger thinks 
Mann is dominated by two qualties: an 
alarming moral insensitivity and a fantastic 
egotism. He sums up his case by quoting 
from an editorial published in the Neue 
Zeitung of Munich, the official organ of the 
United States High Commission in Ger- 
many, on October 12, 1949: “Thomas Mann 
presents us with the spectacle of a man who 
can no longer see reality, who abandons the 
truth, because he has become the prisoner 
of his ego. We agree with Thomas Mann: 
he is not a fellow traveler, he already be- 
longs in a more dangerous category.” 


“THOMAS WOLFE DID NOT KILL 
Maxwell Perkins,” so writes Edward C. 
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Aswell in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(October 6), and he ought to know; he was 
the close friend of both men and succeeded 
Perkins as Wolfe’s editor. Aswell gives 
evidence which completely controverts the 
statement made by Struthers Burt (Satur- 
day Review of Literature, June 9) that in 
leaving Scribner’s Wolfe betrayed Perkins 
and that this betrayal killed him. Aswell 
says that both men recognized that the 
time had come for a change, and that, 
even after it had taken place, they continued 
to hold one another in high esteem. The 
article is interesting not only for the new 
facts which Aswell contributes about Wolfe 
and Perkins but also for its indirect lighting 
of the problems of editor-author relation- 
ships. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH OUR LIT- 
erary critics hold the powers of life or 
death over American literature has been 
underscored again, this time by John 
Houseman in “The Critics in the Aisle 
Seats” (October ain Houseman is 
here, of course, concerned primarily with 
dramatic literature and the theater. He 
makes three categorical charges: on Broad- 
way, today, the critics’ authority is abso- 
lute; their verdict is virtually without 
appeal; such despotic power in the hands 
of so few men, no matter how honest 
and capable they may be, endangers the 
health and jeopardizes the future of the 
American theater. These charges have been 
made before, but today their truth is more 
clearly evident than hitherto, as Houseman 
presents the facts and figures of the con- 
temporary situation. 


THE 1951 SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Literature Award for Distinguished Service 
to American Literature has been given to 
the New York Times. 


THE CHICAGO ISSUE OF HOLIDAY 
is distinguished by having as its contribu- 
tors an above-average number of Pulitzer 
prize winners and other eminent persons. 
Carl Sandburg appropriately contributes 
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the introduction; Gwendolyn Brooks evokes 
the spirit of the city’s Bronzeville; Nelson 
Algren writes of “One Man’s Chicago”; 
Albert Halper, “Chicago in Portfolio”; and 
Robert Hutchins, “‘The Battlefield of Learn- 
ing.” 

THE HISTORY AND THE RESOURCES 
of the Folger Library in Washington, D.C., 
are most readably described by Joseph T. 
Foster in the September National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and unusually well il- 
lustrated, even for the National Geographic. 
This is an excellent article to which to refer 
students, for reasons other than those of 
library information, for it reflects the 
pleasure and excitement which a poor 
young man caught from his reading, how 
that led to still more delight from his hobby 
of collecting Shakespeareana, and how both 
lightened his workaday struggles for finan- 
cial security. The illustrations include a 
very clear one of John C. Adams’ model of 
the Globe Theatre and another of the full- 
size Elizabethan stage constructed within 
the library. 
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ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, A BRITISH 
monthly, is designed to supplement the 
teaching of English in foreign schools, but 
it makes a rather interesting and informa- 
tive little magazine for our own junior 
high school students because of its John 
Bull setting. Written simply for ‘those just 
learning the language, it might not appeal 
to the sophisticated seniors; it would do 
well as remedial reading material. Ten cents 
per copy, British Periodicals, Inc., New 
York City. 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF EVELYN 
Waugh and Graham Greene appeared in 
a recent issue of Marginalia, the bulletin 
of the Manuscript Club of Northwestern 
University. A mimeographed, student pub- 
lication, it seems to have a value for its 
readers as great as it has for its writers. 


FOR THE HEMISPHERIC OUTLOOK, 
there is the magazine Americas published 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. Simén 
Bolivar was given the glamour treatment 
in a recent number. 


Teaching Aid 


There is always the morning 
When all subjects for the composition class 
seem stale and shopworn; 
The students have neither the life-experiences 
Nor the background to create their own plots and stories. 


Instead of giving them suggestions or subjects— 
Let them take their current reading material, 
Select a short quotation that appeals to them, 
Quote it exactly, giving author, 

And then interpret it into their own experiences. 


It brings excellent results. 
MARGARET GOTHORPE 


HESPELER (ONTARIO) PuBiic SCHOOL 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, Drama 


THE HOLY SINNER. By Tuomas MANN. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Mann has taken an old verse legend of the 
days of feudalism, chivalry, and Gothic ca- 
thedrals. A child is born to a brother and sister; 
the babe is set afloat upon the sea, is rescued, 
and then called Gregorius. In his manhood he 
rescues a “maiden,” whom he marries; in time 
this woman proves to be his mother. Gregorius 
chains himself to a rock for seventeen years in 
expiation of this incest. Meanwhile in Rome 
there is no pope. Ultimately Gregory (Hilde- 
brand) is crowned pope. By utter expiation his 
soul and mind are cleansed. So much for the 
legend. A great storyteller has made of it a bril- 
liant, though somber, satisfying tale of re- 
demption. September Book-of-the-Month. 


MOSES. By SHoLEM Ascu. Putnam. $3.75. 


The story is enhanced by the imagination of 
the author of The Nazarene, but most of the dia- 
logue and incident are to be found in the Bible. 
The color, customs, and pomp of Egyptian civi- 
lization on the banks of the Nile form the back- 
ground. The panorama of Moses’ long life un- 
folds dramatically and heroically. The end: “A 
smile rested on Moses’ face, for on his lips hov- 
ered the kiss of Jehovah, the kiss wherewith 
God had taken the soul of Moses, our teacher, 
to rest with him.” Pp. 505. 


THE UTMOST ISLAND. By Henry MYERs. 
Crown. $3.00. 


The author says that the historical back- 
ground is essentially true, as are the psychology 
and atmosphere as far as he can imagine them. 
Some liberties are taken with individuals— 
there is some fiction, as in all history. The novel 
is an epic tale of the Vikings (Iceland) and the 
Norse gods at the end of the Stone Age Year 
~ gg7. A great change was coming to the world— 
even as it may be coming now. Theme and ex- 
pression are poetic; the gods of romance and 
adventure are worshipped. A fascinating tale 
with implications. 


TIME AND THE WIND. By Exico VERIs- 
stmo. Macmillan. $4.95. 


In the stream of life of one family is pictured 
150 years of Brazilian history. In 1745 a child, 
Pedro the halfbreed, was born to an Indian 
mother. The mother of Pedro’s son was a Portu- 
guese girl. The family line is followed to 1855, 
from poverty to power. Truly an epic; bandits, 
feuds, passion, pride, heroism, war, all have a 
part in the sense of mystery and eternal change 
to which all life is subject and which is so richly 
developed in this story. Magnificent back- 
ground. Pp. 610. 


WHEN THE TREE FLOWERED. By Joun 
G. NEmARpT. Macmillan. $3.50. 


A record of Indian life, culture, and history, 
told by a poet who lived among the Plains In- 
dians and knew and loved them. Fiction, but 
the material is authentic. Eagle Voice—a com- 
posite character—tells of his childhood, of 
buffalo hunts, of the first scalp he took, of the 
coming of the white man. An old man now, he 
says: “It is only my body that stoops, I can feel 
my spirit standing tall.” A thought for all of us. 
Good Indian lore. 


UNDER WHATEVER SKY. By Irwin 
EDMAN. Viking. $3.00. 


Short essays, each with an idea, thought, or 
concept which has interested the author at some 
time during the last seven years. Casual inci- 
dents, humorous, satirical, philosophical, or sig- 
nificant. Delightful for casual reading. 


THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN. By James 
T. FARRELL. Vanguard Press. $2.75. 


The author of Studs Lonigan writes in a new 
vein. Peg and Walter, with happily married 
children, are unhappy. Peg has become a 
shrew; Walt is bewildered, awkward, disap- 
pointed. The cause? What to do about it? A 
study of emotions—or lack of them. 
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WEEK-END AT DUNKIRK. By Rosert 
MERLE. Knopf. $3.00. 


Translated from the French. Awarded the 
Prix Goncourt. Merle says, “My book is the 
story of a group of French soldiers stranded near 
Dunkirk in 1940 when the English were em- 
barking. The central character, Maillat, repre- 
sents my point of view.” He personally wit- 
nessed many of the episodes, and pictures strik- 
ing types of soldiers whom he met. Merle taught 
English one year in Cleveland, Ohio. 


WITH ALL MY HEART. By MarGaRet 
CAMPBELL BARNES. Macrae-Smith. $3.00. 


“Tt is not easy to be the wife of a man to 
whom women are too kind.” Those were the 
words of Catherine, wife of Charles II of Eng- 
land. The innocent convent-bred girl was hu- 
miliated when she was forced to believe the 
stories of the wanton king’s mistresses, whom 
she must receive; but she never lost her love for 
the gay, handsome Charles, and he respected 
her. Colorful and readable. 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, U.S.A. By Joun P. 
MARQUAND. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


Melville Goodwin was a major general in the 
United States Army. He received a lot of pub- 
licity through an unusual exploit in Berlin, and 
there he met the attractive Dottie Peales. He 
had sown no wild oats in his youth; he loved his 
wife; but Dottie knew the answers, and when 
they met again in New York he felt Dottie’s 
charm intensely. He also renewed his friend- 
ship with Sidney Skelton, a radio commentator 
through whom much of the story is told. Very 
real characters. Very long. Subtle. 


WORLD OF WONDER. Edited by FLETCHER 
Pratt, with Foreword by EprtH Mrrrie- 
LEEs. Twayne. $3.95. 


An introduction to “science literature”; 
nineteen short stories, ‘“‘masterpieces of science 
fiction.” Most of the stories belong to the last 
half-century. The individual man is seldom the 
center of importance; he is object, not subject. 
The theme of Mr. Pratt’s Introduction is “The 
Nature of Imaginative Literature.” 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES, 
1951. Edited by Everett F. BLeiter and 
T. E. Dixty. Fell. $2.95. 


Third volume in a yearly series, this includes 
eighteen stories. Three stories have time travel 
as a background. Other themes are lost-race 
legends, interplanetary travel, anthropology, a 
future culture. Extra-sensory perception is 
always interesting. There is a Martian story. 
All are exciting. 


BETWEEN PLANETS. By Ropert HEtmy- 
LEIN. Scribner. $2.50. 


Don, nineteen-year-old hero, was a student 
at a boys’ school in New Mexico. His father was 
earthborn, his mother born on Venus, and Don 
on a space-ship trajectory between planets. 
The parents were now on Mars. A radiogram 
came: ‘Dear Son—passage reserved for you 
Valkyrie Circum-Terra twelve April—Love 
Mother and Dad.” But even interplanetary 
travel was not simple and much was to happen 
before he reached Mars—which he did. Wars 
were not outmoded. 


BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE 
YEAR 1951. Edited by Davip C. Cooke. 
Dutton. $2.75. 


Thirteen stories chosen from the year’s 
magazines. A. A. Milne in “Nearly Perfect” 
writes of the perfect crime—too perfect. Roy 
Cohen in “Florian Slappey, Private Eye” will 
enlarge your vocabulary. Each reader will have 
his favorite, but you will finish every one. 


THE END OF THE AFFAIR. By GRAHAM 
GREENE. Viking. $3.00. 


The narrator, Bendrix, calls this “a record of 
hate far more than of love.” Sarah Miles has a 


husband, a rather inoffensive fellow. She has a 


lover, Bendrix, and perhaps there are others. 
Theirs is a sexy, uneasy love. At times it is 
hatred. Always it is purely selfish. Sarah begins 
to think of God. ‘“‘Dear God (she says) I’ve tried 
to love and I’ve made such a hash of it. If I 
could love You, I’d know how to love them.” 
She plans to become a Roman Catholic. There 
are other moments, but it is best to follow the 
narration—to the end. 


A BREEZE OF MORNING. By CHARLES 
Morean. Macmillan. $3.50. 


David was fourteen when he fell in love with 
Rose, nineteen. His ambitious young cousin, a ~ 
law student, and rich young Dick were be- 
witched too. Forty years later David tells the 


story of his young love and what he realized 
then and later of the bewilderment and unhap- 
piness of all the young people involved, in- 
cluding his sister. Of course it is the psychologi- 
cal insight and craftsmanship of the author of 
Sparkenbroke that makes this a superior novel. 
Victorian. 


LIE DOWN IN DARKNESS. By Wiu1aM 
Styron. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


The tragedy of the middle-class Loftis family 
is told with sympathy and compassion. The 
father is weak and corrupt, the mother lonely 
and bitter, one daughter physically and men- 
tally afflicted, the other daughter very beautiful. 
The story opens with the death of the beauty, 
and by flashbacks the story of family life is told, 
in part through a series of scenes. While no 
moral is pointed out, the girl says she is sick of 
hearing of her father’s lost generation: ‘““They 
weren’t lost—they were losing us.” The loneli- 
ness of the Loftis family makes us wonder about 
the many people who face failure within them- 
selves with no resources of faith and love with 
which to meet their need. One compassionate 
scene is a group of colored people at a baptism; 
they had faith. Well written. Superior. 


MR. BELUNCLE. By V. S. Prircuett. Har- 
court. $3.50. 


Mr. Beluncle was a businessman who admired 
himself very much for his sharp practices. He 
obtained most of his money from women in the 
family—and some who were friends. Very 
clever and easy to read. Quite British. 


ONE GREEN BOTTLE. By E.izaBetu Cox- 
HEAD. Lippincott. $3.00. 


Eighteen-year-old Cathy was a poor Liver- 
pool girl with a slatternly mother and a home 
of which she was ashamed. A working girl, she 
by chance spent a week end at a Welsh youth 
hostel and became a fascinated mountain- 
climber. How Cathy developed from a selfish 
hoyden into a strong, sympathetic human being 
makes an appealing story. Fun and companion- 
ship did it. 


RENNY’S DAUGHTER. By MaAzo DE IA 
Rocae. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Twelfth book in the popular Jalna series. 
Time, 1948. Many readers will remember 
Renny—and grandmother, whom daughter re- 
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sembles. Jalna, too, is in the throes of real estate 
development. 


WINGED CHARIOT AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WALTER DE LA Marg. Viking. $3.50. 


Fifty-six lyrics and the new long title poem. 


CHRISTMAS, Vol. XXI. 1951. H. E. HAUGAN, 
editor. Augsburg. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. 


An annual popular for beautiful coloring and 
printing. 


THE GRASS HARP. By Truman Capote. 
Random. $2.75. 


As strange a story as Other Voices, Other 
Rooms by the same author. In an old southern 
town some people who rebel against conventions 
move into a tree house to live. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY: A NOVEL OF 
RACHAEL AND ANDREW JACKSON. 
By Irvine Stone. Doubleday. $3.50. 


A fictionized story of two people who suffered 
from vicious slander and enmity of the press. 
Authentic or not, on the whole it is true and 
shows human nature at its best and worst. 


THE PORTABLE CERVANTES. Translated 
and edited by SaAmMuEL PuTNAm. Viking. 
$2.50. 

A recent and much praised translation. Both 
parts of Don Quixote are printed (with some di- 
gressive passages summarized), and also Rin- 
conete and Cortadillo, Man of Glass (exemplary 
novels), and Cervantes’ farewell to life from 
The Troubles of Persile and Sigismunda. 


THE PORTABLE MILTON. Edited by 
Dovuctas Busu. Viking. $2.00. 


Complete texts of Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained, Samson Agonistes, Comus, and Areopa- 
gilica, with early poems and sonnets and selec- 
tions from other prose works. The editor’s In- 
troduction is an admirable survey of Milton’s 
work, with more emphasis upon content and in- 
tent than upon form; it really makes one want 
to reread—or read—Milton. 


THE. JUNIPER PALACE. By Burr C. 
Brunpace. Bookman Associates. Pp. 96. 
$2.50. 
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An erudite professor expresses in free verse 
his feelings in the Normandy Beach landing, 
and other feeling about our civilization, usually 
with nature’s charms as a backdrop. 


MODERN POETRY. Edited by Kiwon FRIAR 
and JoHN Matcotm BRinnin. Appleton. 
Pp. 580. $3.25. 

The authors have selected from American and 
British poetry of the last hundred years that 
which seems to them in the “modern idiom”— 
in other words, chiefly the symbolist and meta- 
physical. A long essay on “Myth and Meta- 
physics” and fairly full notes on some of the 
selections—notably Pound, Eliot, Joyce, and 
Yeats—try to assist the reader to comprehend. 


Reprints 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY. By ALAN 
Paton. Scribner. $1.60. 


First published in 1949. Few modern novels 
have been so praised and have remained in favor 
for so long. Dorothy Canfield says, “It is seldom 
that a book can, as this one does, both wring the 
heart in poignant pity and sympathy with 
human tragedy and also in the end exalt the 
reader with a new faith in the dignity of man- 
kind.” Background and author are South Afri- 
can. 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By CHARLES 
Dickens. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


‘Plates remade from the original drawings 
used in first edition; 75 illustrations. 


PHINEAS REDUX. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Oxford. Vols. I and IT. Crown edition. $7.00. 


Editors: Michael Sadlier and Frederick Page. 
Handsome new illustrations in “period.” Good 
print; boxed. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By Tuomas 
BAILEY ALDRICH. Pantheon. $2.75. 


An always popular story of a century ago. 
Illustrated. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By 
CLEMENT C. Moore. Illustrated by Gustar 
TENGGREN. Simon & Schuster. $1.00. 

You will love this unique, colorful book. “A 
child again just for tonight.” 9” X11”. 


A RAGETOLIVE. By JounO’HarA. Bantam. 
$0.50. 


LUST FOR LIFE. By Irvinc Stone. Pocket 
Books. $0.35. 


HUNGRY HILL. By DaApuHNE pU MAURIER. 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 


Non fiction 


IMMIGRANT’S RETURN. By ANGELO PEL- 
LEGRINE. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The author came to America from Italy when 
he was nine years old. After thirty-six years he 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship award and re- 
turned to Italy for a visit. He is keenly appre- 
ciative of the art and beauty of his native land, 
but he was oppressed by “apathy and disillu- 
sionment, cynicism, hopelessness and despair.” 
He has worked hard, but he appreciates the 
abundant life in America. Never, he says, would 
he live in Italy. 


MY TURKISH ADVENTURE. By PAMELA 
Burr. Norton. $3.00. 


Pamela Burr became a teacher in the Ameri- 
can Girls’ College in Istanbul, Turkey, in 1945. 
She tells a spirited story of her trip, her ad- 


ventures, and the customs in this colorful coun- 
try. “The Shadow of the Curtain” is an effec- 
tive chapter. Miss Burr likes people. Written 
with sympathy and humor. 


HOW TO LIVE A RICHER AND FULLER 
LIFE. By Epcar F. Macnin. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.95. 


- A philosophy of life—how “to find your 
place in the sun’””—by the rabbi of the Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple in Los Angeles. His radio 
programs are popular. 


ADVENTURES WITH REPTILES: THE 
STORY OF ROSS ALLEN. By C. J. 
HYLANDER. $2.75. 


A hobby which became the lifework of a 
herpetologist who owns and operates the Reptile 
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Institute in Silver Springs, Florida. He has 
saved many lives by his processed snake venom. 
His canned rattlesnake fillets are shipped all 
over the world. He.has explored Central and 
South America, the Everglades, and the Oke- 
finokee Swamp. Crocodiles and _ alligators, 
poisonous and nonpoisonous snakes, their cap- 
ture and care, are his daily concern. He was once 
bitten by a rattlesnake! Exciting. Photographs. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE. By CATHERINE 
OwENS PEARE. Vanguard. $2.75. 


Mrs, Bethune was one of seventeen children 
born to slave parents. In her own words, “All 
my life I have worked with youth. I have begged 
for them and lived for them and in them.” It 
began with her desire to learn to read. After 
many minor successes she founded the Bethune- 
Cookman College for Negroes in Florida. She 
has lectured and held many important offices. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt died, Mrs. Roose- 
velt sent to her a walking stick which he had 
used—with an affectionate note. She is now 
seventy-five. 


BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 1951. 
Edited by LawrENCE Crown. $2.50. 


The artist’s own selections from the leading: 


national magazines. From Foreword: “Only free: 


men ever laugh heartily.” Here are chronicled 
our foibles and our fancies. About 125 pages, 
or I 


UNDERSTANDING FEAR IN OUR- 
SELVES AND OTHERS. By Bonaro W. 
OVERSTREET. Harper. $3.00. 


Psychological insight into those fears that 
stem from emotional insecurity. Mrs. Overstreet 
believes the origin of these fears often lies in 
childhood and adolescence. How to deal with 
those fears in ourselves and others and how to 
understand fear are the questions the book may 
answer. 


WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO? 
SCIENCE LOOKS TO THE FUTURE. By 
A. M. Lowe. Lippincott. $3.00. 


. A distinguished British scientist who has in 
the past made many correct predictions writes 
of future scientific developments which he fore- 
sees: material and social changes. A chapter on 
“Crime Punishment and Morals” gives us much 
to think about. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: SELECTED WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by RoNALD Duncan. Beacon. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Duncan says he has tried to present ma- 
terial of permanent interest, to give the essence 
and basis of Gandhi’s philosophy and those 
ideas which may be of relevance to contempo- 
rary thought. Included are an account of his per- 
sonal acquaintance with Gandhi and a corre- 
spondence between Gandhi and a viceroy of 
India. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE: A 
SURVEY OF CULTURE 
AND CIVILIZATION. By J. C. StoBaRt. 
Beacon. $7.50. 


A graphic picture of ancient Greek culture. 
444 pages. 100 full-page plates. 


SIGMUND FREUD: HIS EXPLORATION 
OF THE MIND OF MAN. By Grecory 
“Twentieth Century Library.” 
Scribner. Pp. 132. $2.00. 


An eminent psychiatrist discusses Freud’s 
work and its significance. In spots he explains 
rather clearly basic Freudian doctrine, but often 
the seeker for Freud’s thought feels himself lost 
in the forest of personalities—those of Freud 
and his critics and disciples. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS. By Martin 
L. Wo tr. Philosophical Library. $10.00. 


On a better grade of paper than most, this 
one contains few entries not found in any good 
large dictionary. The denotation is more ex- 
tensive but often forsakes scholarship for bare- 
faced subjectivity. In describing syncopation, 


for example, entry comments “this technique 


creates a change of rhythm that is pleasantly 
confusing.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF TRAVEL. Edited by 
HELEN BARBER Morrison. Twayne. $5.00. 


This is o¢ another railroad book. It also is 
not a book you cannot do without. But if you 
have been very good lately, you owe yourself 
this treat. Interesting, informative, and ex- 
ceedingly charming literary impressions of the 
Grand Tour, England, Scotland, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, all the countries on the usual itinerary. The 
reader sees them through the eyes of Thackeray, 
Chopin, Twain, Goethe, Stevenson, Byron, all. 
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Shelley at Lake Geneva, Hans Christian An- 
dersen at Oberammergau; Dickens describes a 
breath-taking ascent of Vesuvius. 


SEVEN LEAGUES TO PARADISE By 
RicHARD TrEGASKIS. Doubleday. $3.50. 


By the author of Guadalcanal Diary, who 
made a 48,000-mile journey through Bali, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, the Orient. His descriptions 
of places and people are good. Illustrated. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF READING. By 
Str NorMAN (“Eighth Annual Lec- 
ture, National Book League.’’) Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 32. $0.50. Boards. 


A personal essay on the subject. Sir Nor- 
man’s dislikes: ‘““modern’”’ poetry, overly vora- 
cious reading, reading without purpose. 
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AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS. By 
EwizaABETH CHESLEY Batty. Viking. $4.00. 


A panorama of life on the American con- 
tinents before the white man came—beginning 
with the Ice Age and including human beings, 
horses, camels, dogs, and animals which later 
disappeared. Many drawings and photographs 
illustrate skills and arts now vanished. Very 
readable. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND HUMAN EXIST- 
ENCE. By FATHER WILLIAM TIVERTON. 
Philosophical Library. $3.00. 


T.S. Eliot says: “My reason for contributing 
a foreword is not the fact that I know the au- 
thor. It is that I think this is a serious piece of 
criticism of Lawrence of a kind for which the 
time is now due.” 


Professional 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK: TRAIL 
BLAZER IN EDUCATION. By SAMUEL 
TENENBAUM. With Introduction by JoHNn 
Dewey. Harper. $4.00. 


An almost idolatrous disciple offers a full- 
scale biography of one of America’s greatest 
teachers. Drifting until he was past twenty, 
Kilpatrick was set on fire by some excellent 
teachers he happened to encounter. After years 
of teaching mathematics he turned educational 
philosopher and methodologist and at Columbia 
University was one of the chief leaders in the 
saner sort of progressive education. What he 
called “projects” in 1920 are now growing in 
favor as teacher-student-planned “units.” The 
biographer’s boundless admiration is not 
offensive. 


PREVIEWS OF ENTERTAINMENT 
THROUGH JUNE, 1952. By GitBEert 
SELDES. 


Such advance information as is available on . 
movies, television, radio, theaters, books (afew), — 
and other entertainment—always described in 
the light of the compiler’s standards. 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL, 1951. Theatre 
Library Association. Pp. 76. $1.50. 
Charlotte Cushman’s triumph as Romeo, how 

Donald Oenslager goes about setting and light- 

ing a play, a review of stock companies in New 


York, are among the articles contained. Good 
spare-time reading for the teacher of drama and 
of dramatics. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN DRAMA, 
1900-1950. By AtAN S. Downer. Regnery. 
$2.50. 


Not a challenge to Quinn’s American Drama, 
which still maintains its long lead, Downer’s 
book is written in a more sprightly style, spend- 
ing two good chapters on the drama of the last 
twenty years. The material is organized in terms 
of dramatic form (representational and presen- 
tational) and of subject matter (folk drama and 
comedy), leaving musical comedy and motion 
pictures to be covered by someone else. An es- 
sential book for teachers who feel they should 
know a little more about our drama. It would do 
well on a supplementary reading list for seniors, 
too. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
IDIOMS. By Witt1Am FREEMAN. Crowell. 
$2.95. 


The meanings of about 3,500 expressions 
(never single words) are given, sometimes with 
their origins. Some of the expressions would be 
meaningless if taken literally, e.g., “head off.” 
Many mean more than or something different 
from their literal meaning, e.g., “drop off.” The 
British limitation of the author appears in de- 
fining “strike out” only as “make violent move- 
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ments with arms or legs” or “take out.” More 
entertaining than instructive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR READING IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAMS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. By EsMer Knupson CLARK 
and Rutu TREVEILER. Mrs: Esmer Clark, 
2274 Cedar Street, Berkeley, California. 
Pp. 14, X11’, mimeograph. $0.50. 


The authors’ mimeograph should be kept 
busy; their compilation is much needed and 
looks workmanlike. They list “Workbooks and 
Work-Type Tests,” “Texts and Readers for 
Remedial Reading,” and then ten pages of in- 
dividual reading books, for which they give 
authors, publishers, reading level, and topical 
classification. 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Rutu G. Srricx- 
LAND. Heath. Pp. 370. 


TEACHING LANGUAGEIN THE GRADES. 
By Mitprep A. Dawson. World Book. 
Pp. 341. 

These new books for present or prospective 
teachers in the elementary school are thoroughly 
modern in their ideas and generally much nearer 
to the actual classroom than any previously 
available. These stop with the sixth grade, but 
many teachers of seventh and eighth grades 


will find ideas and procedures applicable in their 


work, 


APPLIED SEMANTICS. By Joserx G. 
Brin. Bruce Humphries. $3.00. 


A disciple of Korzybski writes for the lay- 
man. Not profound or notably well organized, 
the book tells many established truths in simple 
diction. 


$93 


THE STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX WORDS. 
By Witu1Am Empson. New Directions. Pp. 
450. $5.00. 


The author of Seven Types of Ambiguity now 
analyzes minutely the various types of auras in- 
dividual words may have, covering approxi- 
mately the area we usually call connotation. 
The bulk of the book is the use of these very 
specific concepts in criticism of some pieces of 
standard literature. 


EDUCATION IN THE HUMANE COM- 
MUNITY. By Josern K. Hart. Harper 
(for the John Dewey Society). $3.00. 


This posthumous book insists upon the in- 
fluence of the community in the development 
(education) of every child. Therefore much 
needs to be done to reform the typical city com- 
munity. The school should allow the youngsters’ 
doubts arising out of conflicts in and with the 
community to come into the classroom for in- 
vestigation and solution. 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
By MappeNn. Harper. $2.00. 
Madden’s philosophy will offend the happily 

religious Catholic or Baptist and be scorned by 
crass materialists. He aims at those whom 
science has made skeptical of revelation but 
who feel the need of something to replace tra- 
ditional religion. “The ultimate object of de- 
votion is ... that which produces all value— 
the creative social act.” 


WORD INDEX TO JAMES JOYCE’S 
“ULYSSES.” Edited by Mires L. HANLEY. 
University of Wisconsin. Pp. 392. $4.75. 
Apparently a-definitive study. Joyee, a great 

coiner of words, is a rich field for this type of 

work, 


Ti caching Materials 
For Class Use 


LITERATURE: READING SKILLS. “Con- 
quest” series, Book IV. By GEoRGE W. Nor- 
VELL and Caro Hovious. D. C. Heath. 
Pp. 688. $3.00. 


Book IV is the latest of the “Conquest” 
series, based on Mr. Norvell’s twelve-year study 
of the literature that really appeals to boys and 
girls. From 50,000 student selections, endorsed 
with critical adult approval, the authors have 
included in Part I sections focused upon needs 
and interest of the tenth-grader: “Enjoying the 
Short Story,” “Critical Moments,” “Under- 
standing the Other Fellow,” “Enjoying Po- 
etry,” “Widened Horizons,” “Discovering the 
Drama of Life,” “Growing Up—Last Stages,” 
“Human Nature and Animal Nature,” and 
“Enjoying the Novel.” The terse headline for 
each selection presents a challenge. The “‘Re- 
calling the Story” questions and “Thinking 
It Over’ test the reader’s skill and his ability 
to think independently. Teen-age interests are 
linked with developing standards for literary 
appreciation. Not once in the entire anthology 
have the authors lost sight of these interests or 
these standards. Even the biographical sketches 
sparkle with lively facts. 

The special units in Part II deal with reading, 
magazine reading, the library, motion pictures, 
and radio and television. Concise timely selec- 
tions suggest numerous projects of wide variety 
that teachers may use. 

Using the “Words for You” with each selec- 
tion and the Glossary will build a progressive 
vocabulary. The clever pen illustrations by 
Howard Simon add vivid stimulating touches. 

Both Mr. Norvell and Miss Hovious show by 
the content of the book that they know what 
appeals to our tenth-graders and how to increase 
. their reading ability through understanding and 
critical thinking. 

Donna MAck KiIssLinG 


Cuico (CaAuir.) ScHOoL 


“How To Listen” series. Prepared by Bess 
SonDEL; illustrations by Cisste LrepsHutTz. 
Society for Visual Education, 1951. Four 
filmstrips. $3.50 each. 


These four high school level strips try several 
things at once: (1) They attempt to define some 
of the ostensible purposes of any act of com- 


munication. (2) They provide warnings against 
misuses of the communicative process. (3) They 
define types of communications in familiar se- 
mantic terms. Text is accompanied by satiric 
drawings, not all of which are immediately 
clear, intended to illustrate the points made 
verbally. The “Idea” of a speech utterance is 
represented by a skeleton, which the “Intelli- 
gent Listener” is shown to “‘see”’ when attending 
to a speaker. An outline, or “bare statement of 
essentials,” is represented by a nude infant, who 
is “supported” by a pillow, a perambulator, 
etc., and who, in different clothing, is shown to 
be “the same.” Part I, “How To Tell the Dif- 
ference between Essentials and Details,” is 
representative of the four, and I shall, for want 
of space, review it alone as a sample. The sub- 
ject is not merely “listening.” Dr. Sondel is at 
times concerned with the auding' problem, too. 
“Listening isn’t just hearing worps. We must 
SEE an IDEA. Bare as bones.” The ocular meta- 
phor, despite the title of the series, is somewhat 
confusingly developed. “‘oNE good idea may be 
worth a MILLION words.” (Ambiguous?) “But a 


‘good listener can suM UP the idea in ONE 


sentence, or less.”’ Good “listening” is thus mak- 
ing précis or paraphrase; examples of such sum- 
mations in less than “ONE sentence” are needed. 
Part I ends with the prediction that if one 
will simply keep the baby and skeleton in mind 
(cradle-to-grave protection?), “new GoALs will 
. .. besharply seen” (a college degree is shown), 
“and new MEANS of accomplishing them will 
suddenly appear” (student is shown reading an 
employment opportunity). “WONDERFUL! Isn’t 
it? For you yourself have become an ORGANIZED 
whole.” This inspirational promise may strike 
some as being optimistic; I seriously doubt that 
“listening,” or even auding, is the magic lamp’ 
of self-integration. The purpose of these films is 
admirable; in the absence of good materials on 
this subject they may be used widely. But they 
suffer from oversimplification, misidentification 
of the auder’s tasks, and the admixture of dilute 
solutions from general-semantics. Also, they are 
just simply dull. 
Joun CAFFREY 
ScHooL 
ReEpwoop City, CAriFORNIA 


tFor this reviewer, auding: hearing: : reading: 
seeing.—EDITOoR. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


For Individual Readin 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. By 
STANLEY J. Kunitz and Howarp HaycraFt. 
Wilson. $3.50. 


A well-bound book, it will be thoroughly 
thumbed by the youngsters once it is intro- 
duced. Delightful biographical and autobio- 
graphical sketches are accompanied by pictures 
or portraits of 289 authors and illustrators of 
“juveniles.” Type is large and format appealing. 
Familiarity with this book is good conditioning 
for the student’s later use of the fine reference 
works, American Authors, British Authors of 
the roth Century, and 20th Century Authors. 


IRISH RED. By Jim Kyetcaarp. Holiday 
House. $2.50. 


This is another of K jelgaard’s outdoor books, 
which are giving him a well-deserved reputation 
as a good writer for the young teen-ager. Irish 
Red, son of Big Red, was a rebel son of a great 
hunting dog, who had to learn how to hunt on 
his own terms. Until his master, young Danny 
Pickett, can understand Mike’s headstrong 
ways, the reader learns much about the great 
forests, hunting, and outdoor wisdom. There is 
enough action, leading to a trial-hunt climax, to 
satisfy even the reluctant reader. Admirers of 
Big Red should enjoy this sequel. Story interest 
is high, the style is easy, and eighth- and ninth- 
graders should enjoy the boy, the dog, and the 
book. 

MartTIN 
Otney ScHooL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PAGAN: A BORDER PATROL HORSE. By 
Cotonet S. P. MEEK. Knopf. $2.50. 


This is the story of Immigration Patrol In- , 


spector Don Cameron and his horse, Pagan. The 
two join forces to hunt down illegal aliens along 
the banks of the Rio Grande in a straightfor- 
ward plot full of incidents. The background is an 
authentic one that describes the “wetbacks”’ of 
the border country. Here is easy and pleasing 
reading for the eighth and ninth grades which 
will make the young reader want to go to the 
library for more of the animal stories of Colonel 
Meek. 


M. R. 


A GIRL CALLED HANK. By AMELIA 
ELizABETH WALDEN. Morrow. $2.50. 


Hank, trying to be a boy, learns from her 
first boy friend the joy of being a girl. This story 
of a star basketball player describes well the 
emotional reactions of a girl in competitive 
sports and her developing awareness of problems 
of clashing personalities. Junior high and tenth- 
grade girls will enjoy this tale of a girl who 
learned to play for the sake of the game. 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicat Morrow HicH ScHooi 
ENGLEwoop, NEw JERSEY 


STRONG WINGS. By Maset LovutsE Rosrn- 
son. Random. $2.75. 


A story of three children who found them- 
selves marooned in a Maine village after the 
close of the summer season. While sailing on the 
bay they encountered untold adventures, excite- 
ment, and new friends. Connie, by her quick 
thinking, diverted the great fire from their 
home. The children, while learning to live with 
one another, learned the value of respecting 
people for what they are. This book would be 
suitable for early teen-agers, particularly girls. 


ANN STEALEY 
East Park SCHOOL 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN! By Gtapys MAL- 
VERN. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


Esther, young, courageous, and beautiful 
queen of Persia, offers her life to save her He- 
brew people. Teen-age girls, especially, will en- 
joy the biblical story set in the magnificent 
palace of King Ahasuerus at Shushan, where tra- 
dition, danger, love, and triumph are closely 
interwoven. 

Jean Hunt 
ScHOOL DistRIcT 2 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 


ON MY HONOR. Selected and edited by Mar- 
JORIE VETTER. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 


These stories, hailed by readers as “super” 
when they appeared in The American Girl, 
will be read as enthusiastically in this book. 
The arrangement, two stories to illustrate each 
of the ten Girl Scout laws, gives them added 
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meaning. Not about scouting, the stories are on 
subjects that are girls’ favorites. Interesting 
brief biographies of the authors are included.. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


Firta STREET Junior HicH ScHooi 
Bancor, MAINE 


THE STEADFAST HEART. By Mary 
Wotre Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


Told in a way that is neither sordid nor senti- 
mental is this story of an unfortunate family. 
Jo and little Dot finally earn happiness in foster- 
homes. Madeline overcomes her vanity. Harry 
is saved from the cruelty of grandparents and 
the example of his drunken father. The work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and of state child welfare 
workers is carefully shown. 

F. B. 


THE JIM THORPE STORY. By GENE 
ScHoor. Julian Messner, Inc. $2.75. 


Any biography of Jim Thorpe would be 
popular with adolescent boys. The constant 
flow of superlatives in this one and the glossing- 
over of the unfavorable in a career which is far 
from exemplary: are annoying. The book could 
be useful as a transition to good biography. The 
reading difficulty is low, and the technique is 
narrative throughout. 

DwicuT L. BuRTON 
University ScHoor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BONUS PITCHER. By FRANK WALDMAN. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


The story, in the John Tunis tradition, of a 
young baseball player’s struggle to make the 
grade in the major league. Abounding with 
stereotyped characters and situations, the book 
nevertheless will be devoured by adolescent 
boys. The high-interest quality and low diffi- 
culty of the book might make it useful with re- 
luctant or retarded readers. 

D.L. B. 


WATERGATE. By HERBERT BEst. “The Land 
of the Free” series. Winston. $2.50. 


This is a well-written and superior story of 
the life and adventures of the Irish in the early 
days of the Erie Canal. The reader is immedi- 
ately drawn to Sean Kildare, the driver boy 
who is the central character, and the likable 
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Hogan family. For all those pupils who Jeve. 
animals, the dog Clint and the horses and the 
mule are sympathetically described. The book 
emphasizes life on the freighters, the rivalry be- 
tween canal-boat crews, the hazards of the 
crumbling dikes, the brawls, and the tribula- 
tions of the poorer class. It is an excellent book, 
with a freshness of presentation which recom- 
mends it highly for any teen-ager. 


FrANcEs L. HUESTON 
HicH ScHoot 
PoRTLAND, MAINE 


LUCK OF THE IRISH. By Rutu Apams 
KnicuT. Doubleday. Pp. 242. $2.50. 


An adventure story with a mystery surround- 
ing the reason why an excellent dog handler 
should be a drifter.. The plot centers on two 
probléms: getting Steve’s father out of the 
Venezuelan jungle and training two Irish setters 
to become show dogs. Many important situa- 
tions in dog training are solved authoritatively 
in terms of skilled practice. 

James GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL (CatrF.) ScHooL 


WILL JAMES’ BOOK OF COWBOY STO- 
RIES. With drawings by the author. Scrib- 
ner. 

This collection of some of James’s stories— 
including excerpts from Smoky and Lone Cow- 
boy—will introduce a new group of high school 
readers not only to James’s storytelling in words 
and pictures but also to the reality of a West 
that is still more real than popular fancy would 
lead one to believe. Though the style seems 
sometimes too self-consciously to Japse into dia- 
lect, the richness of detail and illustration ef- 
fectively present the daily routine of cowboy 
life as well as the high moments of excitement 
and adventure. 

BURNHAM 
St. Paut’s ScHooL 
Concorp, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


JUDY, TENNIS ACE. By HELEN 
Jacoss. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 212. $2.50. 


A world-famous champion tells the story of a 
national junior champion’s defense of her title. 
Apparently directed at ambitious young tennis 
players, the book is full of advice on the game 
and on personal qualities and attitudes a real 
winner must have. 
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TEACHING 


The simplicity of the characters and their re- 
lationships gives the book a juvenile quality. 
Details of tennis playing seem to be directed 
at older girls. 


RoBERTA GREEN 


METAIRIE Park Country Day ScHOOL 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISANA 


CROWN FIRE. By Etotse Jarvis McGraw. 
Howard-McCann. Pp. 254. 


When circumstances and his fiery temper 
conspire, an eighteen-year-old French-Canadian 
boy doing a man’s work in the Northwest 
lumber country loses his job and goes back to 
finish high school. There he finds friends, but 
controlling his anger seems quite as hard as 
controlling a crown fire in the forest. When he 
finally succeeds, circumstances again make pos- 
sible his return to the lumber camp in the job 
he has longed for. The story is lively, the char- 
acters relatively uncomplicated, and to a thir- 
teen-year-old the story will probably appear 
convincing. 

R. G. 


ROSE BOWL LINE BACKER. By C. Pav 
Jackson. Crowell. $2.50. 


Here is another football story which gives 
the reader a season ticket to the Big Ten Con- 
ference games in which Michigan plays, from 
the opener with Michigan State through the vic- 
tory in the Rose Bowl. How Al Kudef learns to 
place personal ambition second to his responsi- 
bility as captain of the team makes an en- 
gaging story for teen-age boys. 


Myrtle BLank 


JEFFERSON Junror HicH ScHoor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DARK SUNSHINE. By Dorotny Lyons. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 


“Dark sunshine” was Blythe Hyland’s en- 
try into her own normal world again, after she 
had suffered the crippling effects of a polio 
attack. Young readers interested in stories of 
courage, horses, and ranch life will find Dorothy 
Lyons’ latest book entertaining and very worth 
while. The leading character is exceptionally 
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well drawn; however, there are two or three 
other outstanding personalities. 

Jean HUNT 
Scnoor District No. 2 
LovELAND, COLORADO 


THE LARK ON THE WING. By E.rripa 
Viront. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Kit Haverard, reared in an English Quaker 
community by her father, Professor Haverard, 
and an older cousin, Laura, has just announced 
her desire to study voice when her father dies, 
leaving no financial provision for Kit. Her ad- 
justment to life in a London flat with Pony and 
Helen, earning a living, and studying voice with 
Papa Andreas clearly picture the. struggling 
young artist. Her crowning success comes when 
she sings “The Hill of the Lord” with Terry 
Chauntesinger. Senior high school. Peer prob- 
lems. 

Tuetis HINKLE 
ROosEVELT HicH ScHOOL 
East Cuicaco, INDIANA 


THE HAUNTS OF DROWNING CREEK. 
By MAnty WapE WELLMAN. Holiday House. 
$2.50. 

Randy Hunter and Jebs Markum, fascinated 
with tales of Drowning Creek, start a week’s 
canoe trip down the jungle-like stream. En 
route they meet quiet, enigmatic Driscoll 
Jordan and join him in his search for Chimney 
Pot House. Intrigue, “haunts,” and Confederate 
gold bring harrowing experiences and ample 
reward. Junior high school boys. Scouting. Peer 


problems. 


BULLDOZER. By STEPHEN W. MEADER. Har- 
court, Brace. Pp. 239. $2.50. 


An occupation book packed with adventure 
that should appeal to the slow-reading teen- 
ager. Bill Crane discovers an abandoned bull- 
dozer which a GI friend helps him develop into 
a big business. Conflict comes in the person of 
Steve Frakes, whom: the boys apprehend in the 
process of dynamiting the caterpillar. Simple 
vocabulary plus action and ambition fill a need 
in supplementary reading. 

James GULICK 


Topical Index | 


Norte.—Titles of articles or of verse followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching Grammar (R), Joe 
W. Andrews, 165 
Audio-Visual Reading Guidance, Joe W. Andrews, 


33 

More Chances for Growth: The Value of a Malvern 
Festival, Irvin C. Poley, 433 

Motion-Picture Club, The: An Activity for the 
Classroom (R), Hardy R. Finch, ros 

Project on ‘‘Democracy in Motion Pictures,” A 
(R), Olivia M. Cox, 169 

Radio—a Means, Not an End, Lennox Grey, 144 

Selecting Plays for Production, Ruth Stokesberry, 
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Television, Here I Come! Lieber Anker, 218 

Use Films—Y. es, But Keep It English, Ruth Mary 
Weeks, 139 


COMPOSITION, TEACHING OF 


Can We Teach Our Students To Write? Marion C. 
Sheridan, 320 

Daily Writing Assignment, The (R), Sister Mary 
Theodora, C.S.A., 226 

Discussion—a Basic Procedure in Teaching English, 
P. Merville Larson, 379 

Do They Write Frequently Enough? (R), Sister 
Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., 447 

Thinking-Composition, Arthur Minton, 7 

Words in the Way, Ken Macrorie, 382 


1. Content 


Communication with a Purpose (R), Engelbert J. 
Neumayer, 448 

International Correspondence via the Junior Red 
Cross (R), Alma Barker and Helen L. Chambers, 


278 

Marriage Proposal, A, Henry M. Brickell, 423 

School Newscast as a Project in Language Arts, The 
(R), Florence M. Lumsden, 395 

“Slow English Class” te Community Liv- 
ing, A (R), Jay E. Greene, 33 

for Themes, Helen *McDonald Clark, 


Toward Improvement in Writing (R), Sally Winfrey, 
221 

Unit on Directions, A (R), Frances Phillips, 40 

What Makes Me Tick? A Unit in Attitudes, Clare 
M. Gillespie and Harold A. Zlotnik, 374 


2. Creative Writing 


Can Creative Writing Be a Democratic Art? Don M. 
Wolfe, 428 

Combining Art Appreciation and Imaginative Writ- 
ing (R), Irving Halperin, 396 


3. Language 


Building a Background for Understanding Our Lan- 
guage, Edith E. Shepherd, 499 
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Compound Words, Herman O. Makey, 567 

Discovering Who Makes the Rules (R), Gertrude H. 
Overton, 337 

Glamour in Grammar, William Moir, 388 

Kickoff in the Classroom, William Conklin, 519 

Language Patterns in Student Writing, Stanton J. 
D. Fendell, 274 

Note for Miss Higginbotham, A, Tom Burnam, 436 

Punctuation with Punch, Marjorie May, 572 

Summarized Grammar, M. L. Howe, 308 

Teaching Spelling with a Tachistoscope (R), Corinne 

. Brown, 104 

What if They Don’t Know Grammar? (R), Helen 

Rand Miller, 525 


CuRRICULUM 


Administtring a Full Language Program, Dorothy 
Dixon, 386 

Curriculum in the er Arts for Life Today, A 
Dora V. Smith, 7 

Must We Choose? W. Wilbur Hatiield, 37 

Tail or the Dog? The, Lois Anne Dille, 254 

Teacher of English in the Modern World, The, 
Max J. Herzberg, 86 

We Plan Together, Edith L. Hussey, 16 

What Are the Values of a Full-School Language 
Program? (R), Adelaide L. Cunningham, 224 

XG Program, The, 553 


HuMAN RELATIONS 


Intergroup Education in English Ciasses (R), Alice 
Howard Spaulding, 522 

International Correspondence via the Junior Red 
a Alma Barker and Helen L. Chambers (R), 


A, Henry M. Brickell, 423 

Meaning of sce in America Today, The, 
John J. De Boer, 14 

Reading To Grow (R). Kathleen B. Dowling, 392 

‘‘Slow English Class” Investigates Community Liv- 
ing, A (R), Jay E. Greene, 339 


LISTENING 


Canadian Broadcasting, Leon C. Hood, 3 

Techniques in Teaching High School a To 
Listen, Edyth W. Hadley, 369 

Why Teach Listening? Joseph Seed 260 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and the West, Dayton Kohler, 65 

Arthur Koestler: Radical’s Progress, Ben Ray 
Redman, 541 

Carson McCullers: Variations on a Theme, Dayton 
Kohler, 415 

Film Director’s Contribution to the Screen, The, 
Kenneth Macgowan, 127 

Irwin Shaw, Bergen Evans, 48 

Leading French Novelists of the Present Moment, 
The, Albert Guérard, 185 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


May We Come In? Robert E. Osborne (R), 341 
— for the Adolescent, The, Dwight L. Burton, 


Novelist Shifting Reputations, Granville 

icks; 1 

Short Stories, 1950, Edith R. Mirrielees, 247 

Value of the Best Seller, The: An Appraisal of 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Virginia Kirkus, 303 

What Can an American Believe? John R. Tunis, go 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


Developing Personality through Books, Helene W. 
Hartley, 198 

Let Literature Work Its Magic, Paul Farmer, 212 

Poetry Again? (R), Zelma Baker, 397 

Using Periodicals in the English Classroom, Robert 
C. Pooley, 266 


1. Procedures 
Achieving Unity with Diversity, Margaret Ryan, 


547 

Bridge for the Poets, A, Sarah I. Roody, 492 

Buzz Sessions about Books, Richard S. Alm, 12 

Comparing Poems on Like Topics, Paul Mowbray 
Wheeler, 154 

Is Pooh-Bah Right? Herman O. Makey, 

More Chances for Growth: Value a 
Festival, Irvin C. Poley, 43 

Shakespeare i in the Garden, Rath K. _— 325 

Shakespeare in 1951, Lydia Edgerly, 57 

Silas Marner Is (R), Meda Crawford, 


338 
Talking about Books, Margaret Boutelle, 576 
To Literature via the Collage, Edward R. Fagan, 562 


Vitalizing a High School Library, Robert J. Hybels, 
440 


2. Selections 
Books for Handicapped Children (R), Isabel V. Eno, 


277 

Diversifying the Matter, Lou La Brant, 134 

How Hard Are the Simplified Classics? John R. 
Kinzer and Natalie R. Cohan, 210 

through Literature, Lorine D. 

yer, 2 

Merchant 2 Venice, The, Etc. (R), P. G. Perrin, 446 

Poets of Controversy for the High School Student, 
The, Charles B. Willard, 508 

Sound of the Seas, The, Marjorie Braymer, 192 

Who Inhabits the Ivory Tower? (R), Marjorie 
Braymer, 450 


SPEECH ARTS 


Basic Principles in Teaching Oral Communication 
(R), Margaret Painter, 393 

Building a Ballad Opera, Elizabeth A. Straub, 161 

Condensing Magazine Articles for Tape Recording 
(R), Francis K. Piper, 222 

Discussion—a Basic Procedure in Teaching English, 
P. Merville Larson, 379 
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Everyone Talks (R), Mildred Sobotka, 277 
School Newscast as a Project in Language Arts, The 
(R), Florence M. Lumsden, 395 
ar for All, Helen F. Olson, 204 
ning in Speech for English (R), Lauren 
L. Brink, 16 


READING 


American Folklore for Remedial Reading (R), 
Elizabeth Pilant, 227 
Audio-Visual Reading Guidance, Joe W. Andrews, 


33 

Material for Remedial Reading (R), Grace I. 
English, 446 

“Motorized” Reading Project, A, Nellie F. Jones, 


313 

Ninth-Grade Exploratory Reading Project, A, 
Ethel Worthington, 515 

Br the Word Trippingly (R), Berenice B. Beggs, 


Teaching the Newspaper in Junior High Schools, 
Margaret Gregory and W. J. McLaughlin, 23 
— Vocabulary Study (R), Mabel Lindner, 


Veeuiebeey Development through the Reading of 
the Daily Newspaper, Frederic B. Baxter, 572 


STUDENTS, TEACHING OF 


Appreciation, An: Democracy in Action (R), 394 

For Mortal Stakes, Mark Neville, 72 

Individualizing English Instruction (R), Vera M. 
Babcock, 526 

Laying the , for Group Work (R), 
Pearl S. Lupin, 523 

Our Greatest Asset, Paul Farmer, 102 

Red-Pencil Holiday, A (R), Edgar Logan, 41 

Survey of Student Reading, A, Aubrey Shatter, 271 

Teacher, Meet Your Pupils (R), Helen McDonald 
Clark, 103 

Tergemesin in the Teaching of English, Lester Vander 

er 

Time A: An Editorial, Paul 
Farmer, 373 

Using Current Materials (R), W. J. Iverson, 166 
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